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Sa Foreword 





needed, to introduce this book to readers outside Kashmir. I have 
had the privilege of spending portions of the summer months in Kashmir 
over several of the years since my first visit in 1912. We have travelled by 
Chanjhiboys mail tongas (with relays of horses every eight miles), by ekka, 
by a Victoria (phacton gari) by bicycle, car and lorry — and yes, last 
sumuner in a jeep! We have been to Leh, to Astor, to the Lolab, to the 
Gangabal, Krishan and Vishnu Sar Lakes, to Amar Nath and on 
numberless glaciers and across many high mountain passes in all months 
between. April and November; so that I may claim some knowledge of 
this unspeakably beautiful land. 


iN: a friend of Mr. Dhar’s I am glad to write a few words, if such be 
2” 


Many visitors grow ecstatic over the scenery and dismiss the people 
of Kashmir with contempt. Here in these simple and unadorned tales a 
native son of Kashmir reveals another side of the people's life — the side 
which deals with their loves, their hates, their deep-set superstitions, their 
struggles with wild animals and untamed nature in some of her fiercest 
moods. Great mountains can be not only majestic but they can be most 
terrify ing to those who fan a prey to wild storms while far from any abode 
of man. Only those who have spent a night alone in remote forests, where 
wild beasts roam, can understand the pathetic alarm of the small Kashmiri 
lad lost in the woods. Any book, which will take the visitor away from the 
greedy shop-keepers and, hawkers and introduce him to these simple 
people of the fields and the forests, is to be welcomed. 


Mr. Dhar is a novice and this is his first venture in this field although 
he is the author of a good descriptive guide book, entitled KASHMIR — 
EDEN OF THE EAST. 


Mr. Dhar has the makings of a good writer; he is observant, 
sympatheuc and sensitive. I trust he will continue along these lines, and I 
know we can look for sull better writing from his pen. 


E. D. LUCAS 
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IN many words are needed to preface the present collection 

lof short stories. On reading the many stones written earlier I 
had the feeling that most of them failed to catch the spirit of the 
Kashmiri people and few of them painted them in their proper 


back-ground except those of Pardesi written in Urdu. I, therefore, 
started giving short stoties in Indian magazines to fill up this gap. 


This presentation, the inspiration for which I received from my 
two masters in the field of the modern short story viz. Katherine 
Mansfield and Mulk Raj Anand, will, I hope, entertain the visitor to 
the ‘Eden of the East? as much as it will interest the educated 
people of the Happy Valley. 


‘Yo the Eden,” ‘The Lost Guide’ and ‘Love in Valley’ will 
afford a pictorial survey of Kashmir. ‘Nambardars Bull” “lhe 
Return of The Native’ and ‘Vendetta’ interestingly portray the 
mountaineers, their prestine emotions and outiandish ways which 
are based on my personal experience as the President of The 

Fellowship Society Kashmir. Her Men Gula’ and ‘Water Thief 
depict progressive themes. ‘Told by Rahti’ and others are the tales 
of common interest. “Bear Stories of Kashmir’ had appeared in 
Oriental Illustrated Weekly under the headline ‘Of Many Interests’ 
which is in fact my apology for bringing cut this collection. 


FAIRFIELDS, 
LAHORE S. N. Dhar 
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THE LOST GUIDE 


(To Bai Sahib) 


“Don’t you see,” Addressed Aziza to one of the party 
of mountain labourers, going to work to carry loads of 
felled timber, “I am returning home to Ningli Nulla along 
with the Seth’— beckoning the visitor with a graceful 
movement of his hand —“I am his guide. I’ve to show him 
Ningli Nulla and then I’ve to accompany his back to his 
Gulmarg hut. ” 


“What will the Seth Sahib pay you?” asked the 
headman. 


“Two rupees!” exclaimed Aziza. 


The transparent faces of the sturdy labourers spoke 
their astonishment that a visitor was paying such a large 
amount of money to the boy for accompanying him for 
few miles. The headman patted Aziza, who looked proud 


and walked on, crossing the party along the narrow 
mountain path. 


Aziza was a boy of sixteen, tall for his age and well- 
built. Tanned and dirty as he was, his face was radiant 
and his eyes gleamed with the light of forest bred 
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boyhood. Walking swiftly he conducted the visitor along 
short cuts to save time and distance. Aziza tightened his 
baggy trousers to put off mud and slush that was raised 
by his heedless, bare feet. His shirt had on it the patches 
of poverty. Yet his waistcoat has fine red and blue 
Kashmiri embroidery worked on its fringes. His skull cap 
had somewhat inferior work. Conscious of his superior 
cap he deposited it on his head at a fashionable Gurkha 
angle. It was this something of charging dauntlessness in 
Aziza that made the visitor to overpay him. 


The visitor was a stray professor who had managed 
to have a brief holiday at Gulmarg. Impelled: by his 
trekking enthusiasm he bad already hiked to many glens 
and mountain lakes beyond Gulmarg. To all these 
beautiful places, the professor went on _ ponies. 
Disgusting, mule-headed ponies, they all were. So he had 
decided to have a real hike to Ningli Nulla. None of his 
party was prepared to foot the long arduous distance. The 
professor, not to be daunted, went alone. 


The road to Ningli Nulla lay straight before the 
professor but, delayed by the Gymkhana sports, be found 
it was already 4-30 p.m. If he must go to Ningli Nulla and 
reach Gulmarg back during the day, he must take a guide 
and shorten the distance through short cuts. He found 
Aziza when he had well — nigh despaired of finding one. 
From his broken Urdu he came to know that be lived near 
Ningli Nulla. Nothing would be better. Therefore, he said 
to him. “Name your price to take me to Ningli Nulla and 
back to Gulmarg.” Aziza fixed it at the impossible “two 
rupees” and was surprised to find that the Seth argasiotist 
it. To Aziza all visitors werc Seths! 


r 
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Their path narrowed up towards the ascent. The 
professor mentally revised his Shakespeare’s Arden and 
His Wordsworth’s mountain poems. The boy — yea, the 
proud guide, for this was the first time for Aziza to act as 
a guide — climbed ahead with all the grace and skill of a 
mountain goat. He thought of his father and how happy 
he would be to have the two rupees, Aziza’s four days 
wages and all that big sum for simply walking with a 
Seth. The path grew slippery. Aziza helped the professor 
up narrow defiles. Now they had to work down a 
descent. It appeared impossible to the professor, but did 
not daunt him much. Careful steps, where a mere slip 
would throw him down into a deep precipice, found him 
at last at the base of the hillside. The noise of the babbling 
Ningli Nulla could be heard in the distance. A herd of 
forest monkeys, big, black and bulky, squeaked at their 
approach, grimaced suspiciously at them and _ then 
jumped away. 

The mountain glen facing them, was disfigured 
owing to the felling of the trees there. The improvised 
shelters of the wood-sawyers and labourers dotted the 
glen. Aziza reached the shelter of his father. Running up 
to his father, he shouted to him, “Look, Amira, here is the 
Seth, I'll take him to the Nulla ahead and then back to 
Gulmarg. He will pay me two rupees!” Two rupees for 
only this much! The “Seth” trying to look one, could read 
that in Amira's incredulous eyes. But a shade crossed 
Amira’s furrowed countenance, as he said to Aziza, “The 
bread, is getting ready, Aziza. Make haste. Don’t stay at 
the Nulla for long. The sun will set soon. You must come 


back by daylight.” Aziza hurried away and led the visitor 
to the nearby Nulla. 
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Ningli Nulla, a beautiful mountain stream dashed 
down amidst towering, steep precipices, parts of which 
were covered with Deodars and conifers. The mountain 
background subtly increased the awe-inspiring charm of 
the place. The visitor was lost in contemplation of the 
foamy, ice-cold water, in which he cooled his bared feet, 
when Aziza broke in unceremoniously, “Make haste, 
Seth. You know, I’ve to return to this place after I leave 
you at Gulmarg.” This curt reminder did not very much 
discomfit the professor. He lit up a cigarette and threw 
one at Aziza, who did not smoke it but kept it, for these 
were Ramzana fast days. Thanks to the cigarette, Aziza 
silently waited on while the professor, after having his 
refreshments, sat calm and ‘sedate. But soon after, he 
shook himself and prepared to go. 


Aziza met his father on the return. His father said to 
him, “Shall I go with the Seth? It is getting late now and 
you may feel afraid on your return.” Aziza, acting the 
guide for the first time, would have none or it. 


“Father, you finish up the bread, while I come back”, 
he replied. 


“Would you like to taste our poor-bread, Seth?” said 
Amira to the professor. 


“Yes, why not?” 


He took it and searched a coin in his pocket to pay 
Amira. Amira, understanding what he was about, said, 
“Seth Sahib, I give this to you as our Guest. I don’t sell it.” 
That was that. So the professor and Aziza sped on their 
return journey. Walking quickly and loading the way, the 
professor munched the baked maize bread. It tasted 
sweeter than the best cake. In the thick forest it was 
somewhat darkening now and Aziza said, impatiently, to 
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the professor, “Seth Sahib, the time for Iftihar (evening 
meal during Ramzana fasts) is coming.” Yes, it was, the 
professor thought, as he still ‘further quickened his steps. 
The sun, sinking behind the Pir Panchal range, was 
. casting a golden aroma of light on the forest-clad copses 
of the near mountain. Clouds jealously shut away the sun 
and the gold scattered over the mountain-side 
disappeared as at the devil's touch. It was almost dark 
now. The evening star shone bright up above the heaving 
mountain line. 


At Darin, a mountain hamlet situated in a wide, forest 
meadow, the boys in. a Bahak (Gujar’s, temporary mud 
and timber shelter) recognised Aziza and came running 
towards him. To them Aziza narrated his wonder tale of 
‘two rupees’. A Gujar dog, restlessly kennelled, barked at 
them, Aziza almost ran now, telling the professor, “Seth 
Sahib, leave me here. I must return now, for it is getting 
late. You can guide yourself from here to your hut, which 
is only a mile ahead. There are no more short cuts now 
and this road goes direct onwards.” 


“Yes, yes, I quite remember the road. You can go 
now.” And, offering him a piece of Amira’s bread, which 
he had not eaten, the professor added, “Have this. You 
must be feeling hungry.” 


Quite nonchalantly, Aziza replied, “Seth Sahib, you 
look a Hindu and yet you ate our bread. You seem to 
have no religion I can’t eat that left piece, especially 
during Ramzana.” 


Appreciating that, the professor took out his purse to 
pay - off Aziza but he found that he had a fiver as the 
Smallest currency note on him and he had very little 
change. A professor, inadequately remunerated, he 
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thought, he was already extravagant in paying the two 
rupees where eight annas should have done the thing. He 
could ill-afford to pay him a fiver. He told Aziza what the 
matter was and Aziza had willy nilly to come up to 
Gulmarg where a ponywalla changed the professor's fiver 
and he paid off his yuide with a Bakhsheesh added on to 
it. With that in his hand Aziza salaamed him and turned 
back to go to his father's shelter in Ningli Nulla. 


The sun relentlessly hid itself behind darkening, 
silver-lined clouds. Twilight was fast fading into 
darkness, in the forest, as Aziza wended his breathless 
way along the road which would first take him to Darin, 
wherefrom he would take to short cuts. When he reached 
Darin, his friends came out again to greet him, saying 
“Aziza, break your Roza here and rest at ours for the 
night.” 

“No, no, my father must be waiting for me. I'll take 
the short cut up the mountainside and in half an hour I 
shall reach my shelter.” . 


The disappointed boys, on hearing this, went back to 
their Bahak and Aziza, preoccupied* with his own 
thoughts, did not even look back at them. For the first! 
time, enveloped in the overwhelming darkness, Aziza felt 
ill at ease. Never before had he been alone like this'in a 
jungle. Oh, never mind, boy, he heartened himself. By the 
faint starlight, as much of it as pierced the thick foliage of 
firs, spruces and pines, he discerned his short-cut path. At 
a twist of it he felt uncertain for a moment. His bare feet; 
though bruised all over by now, did not seem to recognise 
the path that he took. But he must be right in such a small 
matter, he reassured himself. 
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As he climbed up, his feet increasingly told him that 
he had taken the wrong path, which perhaps was only a 
goat track. No, he must go on, for this would take him to 
the short cut. But what was that? A crashing sound, 
followed by a thud and then, absolute silence, broken at 
intervals by the momentous humming of the chirping 
beetles. Was it a monkey or was it — the fear harrowingly 
crossed him a bear or a leopard? His heart pounded fast. 
He walked like a man in sleep. Dark earth appeared to be 
sinking before his swimming eyes. He had acted the 
guide for the first time and he was himself lost now. Oh! 
he was indeed the Lost guide. Another thud, immediately 
followed by the unmistakable snorts and growls of a bear. 
Not knowing what he was doing, Aziza instinctually 
climbed a tall fir with the alacrity of a forest monkey. 
Scrambling up the fir he almost reached the top, which 
swung to and fro. He clung on to it like a leech. Resting 
his burning head against a branch of the fir, he sank into 
unconsciousness for some time. Coming to, be groped 
about in the darkness. The stars above mercilessly looked 
down at him and revealed to him the having conical 
breasts of the tops of surrounding firs and pines. 
Strangely enough, their faint outlines against the starry 
heaven reminded him of Fati, the shepherd girl, whose 
meek glances spoke stories of love to Aziza even as he 
recalled them to his feverish mind. His father had found 
them together when she was tending her flock near 
' Khellanmarg. He had understood.... The fond reverie was 
broken by a horrifying growl of the bear, who was 
nearing his tree. 


Aziza could even hear the close sniffing of the bear. 
The bear was picking his trail, he understood that all 
tight. In his usual clumsy way, the bear gave the fir on 
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whose top Aziza precariously dangled, a rude knock. The 
bear’s weight and force shook the fir and shook the 
nerves of poor Aziza. His heart sank to his bare feet. But 
his feet were fast clutching the foothold. His hands were 
firm round the tree like the hunter’s steel glove round the 
neck of his prey. His. lips were sealed with a grim 
determination to stand the ordeal, come what may. 


The jolting or the fir made it horribly clear that the 
bear was scrambling up the fir. Soon he discerned the 
woolly outline of the damned beast as it climbed up step 
by step, breaking branches and uttering fierce growls. 
Aziza went as far up, as he could go. The bear reached up 
the fir to a distance of about two yards below Aziza. The 
fir shook right and left. To throw Aziza down, the clever 
bear shook the fir to and fro, itself climbing down to a 
safer perch. Aziza clung to the fir top for his very life. He 
was only conscious of the fact that he must hold on and 
that he did. The bear again gave the fir a shaking. It then 
came down and fell down on the turf with a thud. Aziza 
took some time to realise that he was out of danger. Still 
he dared not move for a long time. 


After some time the lost guide cautiously groped 
down the fir to about its middle where he, could stride 
over the interwoven branches and rest his splitting head 
against a branch. Then he knew how terribly exhausted 
and nerve-shattered he was Pangs of hunger made his 
misery more acute. He must rest like that for, he could not 
tell, how long a time. After all he again heard the familiar 
humming of the beetles. An owl ominously hooted 
somewhere. Was Amira all right, thought Aziza? While 
he clutched a branch tight, merciful sleep overcame him. 
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TO THE EDEN 


(To S. N. Agarwal) 


The train steamed into the Rawalpindi station. The 
early morning crisp air braced Mr. Edward Nichols 
and Miss Dorothy Johnson as they alighted from a 
second class compartment.of the Frontier Mail. Porters 
besieged them, pushing and jostling one another, 

» Sahib, see my number,” “Sahib, coolie wanted,” 
“Sahib, we two will carry luggage,” and so on. Nichols 
selected two out of them, cheerful healthy Jats, gave 
one a pat on the shoulder, saying, “Hullo! you number 
46, take our luggage to bus stand, in front of car 
number 3329. Get that? 3329. Ask the driver to get 
ready.” 


“Yes, Sahib. Thank you, Sahib!” 


The ‘Sahib’ laughed at the broken English of the 
porter and threw him a nickel as an advance bakhsheesh. 
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“Let me have it, dear,” Edward Nichols said to his 
fiancée, as he carried her attaché case. 


“You're a dear, Edward.” She took his arm, feeling 
proud of walking by him — this most beautiful and 
talented specimen of the British race — as they 
hastened towards the Refreshment Room. 


Tea over, Edward Nichols hurried Miss Johnson 
out, saying, “The car must be waiting, Dorothy. We 
must reach Srinagar by four or four-thirty. The Guide 
Books call Srinagar ‘the Venice of the East.’ Oh ! 
darling, we must see this Venice. I’ve been to the real 
Venice once which, I didn’t like at all. But we’ll still go 
there some day.” 


“Yes, Edward, we'll”, she replied, as if in a day 
nap. Why did she feel queer? Why did that dark fear 
haunt her? The mysterious fear'surreptitiously tugging 
at her heart had allowed her-no sleep for the night in 
the comfortable compartment. She had smoked endless 
cigarettes. She had heard him speak in his sleep, 
“Kashmir — lovely valley. The writer calls it ‘the Eden 
of the East.’ To the Eden....” She too loved to go there 
and escape the depressing heat of the Punjab. There, 
sure enough, was the car, with the luggage neatly 
mounted up. 


The Pathan driver greeted them, “Sahib salaam! 
Mem Sahib salaam! A happy day I We starts in a 
minute.” He bustled about, ordering his assistant. ‘The 
car agents stood by, with their books, expertly taking 
in the ‘Sahib’ at a glance and deciding that any amount 
could be extorted from him, for he was apparently 
engrossed in his “Mem Sahib’ and anxious, to go to the 
Happy Valley. They made capital out of that, “Sahib! 
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car seats, seventy-five rupees. Reservation fee, fifteen 
rupees. Coolie charges, road toll —.” 


“Now shut up, give me the total plus ten rupees 
bakhsheesh and off you go, you Babus,” authoritatively 
interrupted the tantalised Briton. 


The overpaid porters and the agents salaamed the 
Sahibs as the luxurious Ford manoeuvred its way out 
of the crowded bus stand. 


* Went * 


As an English boy, living in the West End, London, 
Edward Nichols had heard colourful descriptions of 
India from his uncle, who was retired from service in 
Bombay as a military official. Nichols devoured his 
stories. He liked especially to hear his uncle’s panther- 
shooting escapades in Kashmir. He too learnt shooting 
in the Military School which he joined for a time after 
his public school career. He then swerved to 1. C. S. 
examination and passed it with flying colours. His 
parents and his uncle were happy. His uncle patted 
him at the railway station, with, “Boy, keep up your 
family’s prestige in India.” 

Here, in India, the sun-lit and sun-scorched land of 
strange contrasts, he was posted as Deputy Commissioner 
in Ludhiana. Not yet steeped in the imperialist, blue- 
blooded ways, he lived on’ easy terms with his 
subordinates and grew popular. His English friends, 
particularly Colonel Johnson did not like his 
democratic ways but the Colonel did not dare to point 
it out to him and rationalised to his wife, “See, Mary, 
this Nichols is like a Yankee guy. What's the matter 
with him, God alone knows? He is spoiling these 
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Indians with his familiar manners. But” — more 
confidently, edging towards her rocking chair — “he is 
really coming nearer ur Dorothy. That's what 
matters.” . 


She lit up with pride on the immense good fortune 
of her daughter in marrying a young I. C. S., and cooed 
obediently, “That’s what matters, indeed. Now here 
comes Dorothy.” 


Soon after, the engagement of Miss Dorothy 
Johnson with Mr. Edward Nichols featured in the big 
society papers of India in headlines. The female 
members of the Civil Club, Ludhiana, stared at the 
printed photograph in utter amazement, jealous of the 
triumph of the Colonel’s daughter. 


But she was not elated. She took it as nateral for 
from the first day they met at the Club, Edward 
Nichols had taken an interest in her. Her blonde 
beauty, her tall figure and dignified carriage, her deep 
blue eyes, ever so dreamy and exotic and _ her 
intelligence had captured him. She admired him for his 
manly bearing, his sporting spirit, his learning and his 
devotion to her. She loved him the first moment she 
saw him, young, cheerful, fresh and robust. 

And, now, they were on route to the Happy Valley. 

“Dorothy, I like this Guide Book to Kashmir. It’s 
the latest, you know. Its title is excellent: ‘Eden of the 
East.’ How I’ve always longed to see He eae Eden! 
And, with you! To be, married there. . 

He affectionately fingered ‘the book while Ge I 
nestled closer, to him. Her sweet presence incoxicated 
him. He drew her nearer still. He began again, ‘vening 
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a page, “Now,. look here, there are two churches in 
Srinagar. Where shall we be married?” 

Miss Johnson took the book from him and 
skimmed over the page. A sigh involuntarily escaped 
her, as she did so. A faint maidenly blush crossed her. 
Nichols saw it and kissed her to cover it. She fixed 
upon Protestant Church, picturing the wished-for 
scenes of the wedding — the big cake, the grand party, 
the crowded clubs, and glamorous balls, honeymoon 
in Gulmarg, Pahalgam, Sonamarg and even higher up, 
towards the glaciers. The vision faded into the distant 
look of Murree. The look of the copsewoods refreshed 
them. She said, “Look there! Murree is approaching. 
What lovely pines!” 


“Marvellous, my love!” He kissed her, over and 
over again, passionately, and yet he reflected, “Will 
this last, darling? This is a dream, a painted dream. 
After all we’ll see the Eden of the East — I like the 
phrase — and there we'll have our honeymoon. A 
grand time, we must have. Now, I’ve fixed the place, 
from this Guide as to where we halt at Srinagar. Nagin 
Bagh,” and to the Pathan, occupied with the wheel, 
whose face they saw in the central mirror, “do I 
pronounce it right, NAGIN BAGH? Yes? O: K. That is 
the beauty spot with bathing boats. The first thing I'd 
do there, darling, is have a cool dip while you'll 

~manage things.” 

“No, no, dear, no diving. The lake must be full of 
weeds. And we'll have other things to do.” 


A 
. 


RG Be 
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“Darling, do you think, I can resist the temptation 
when we reach Nagin Bagh?” ‘Nichols protested, lighting 
a cigarette. 

The car kissed the zigzag mountain road of 
Murree. Quite an English town, they agreed. “Lovely!” 
and “Marvellous!” escaped their lips as the car raced 
about Sunny Bank, the best upland spot of Murree. 
Edward Nichols threw a cigarette at the Pathan and 
said, “Driver, slow down. Let's enjoy the town.” _ 

The road sloped down and after many flitting mile 
boards it crossed over to Kashmir boundary. 

They walked over Kohala Bridge where the foamy 
blue water gurgled deep down under the dizzying 
suspension bridge. * 

“Lovely!” they declared. : 

Jhelum Valley Road running in beautiful curves 
about the mountains afforded them beautiful scenes of 
the roaring Jhelum, mountain hamlets, awesome 
precipices and slippery ravines. . 

“T feel some fear,” said Dorothy, half to herself and 
half to Edward. “I don’t know why.” 

“Why, dear? Have this.” They drank from a bottle 
of champagne and ate some biscuits. “My love, don’t 
be afraid of the road and its curves. The driver is 
expert.” ‘ is 

Domel Toll Bar! Waiting, waitin, it made Edward 
Nichols fidgety. The: customs official marked his 
impatient look and bad the registers expedited. The 
bar lifted. Thank God! 

The Valley of Kashmir opened out before them in 
shy parts. Snow-capped peaks, green maize ‘fields, 
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mountaineer-women raced by. Glimpses, yes, life is a 
glimpse, so thought Nichols. He must remind the 
Pathan. 

“Driver, remember, don’t take much time at bus 
stand. Take us straight to Nagin Bagh.” 


“Yes, Sir, Huizoor.” 


- That made them laugh and kiss each other. 


* * * 


“These hopeless Indians don’t know there ought 
not to bea room of this number in a hotel,” raved 
Miss Dorothy Johnson as she was conducted to Room 
No. 13 of King’s Lodge, Nagin Bagh. The Assistant 
Manager, a Kashmiri, who bad already sent her 


‘ggage to this room, did not know what to make out 
of her. 


“Madam, no other room is vacant,” he made polite 
reply. “You and Sahib will be allotted a house boat 
tomorrow afternoon.” 


That was some satisfaction. But why did they not 
first tell her that Room No. 13 alone was unoccupied? 
Unlucky number; ominous! She must tell Edward. She 
must run to him. He had already hurried to the. 
bathing house-boat. She liked the room all the same. 
The small window commanded a gorgeous scene: the 
fort-clad hill with almond orchards nestling round its 
base, just across the smooth arm of the Dal Lake, the 
banks lined with house-boats and Shikaras and flanked 
with willows and poplars. True, it was an Eden she 
was in. And there, sure enough, were the bathing boats 
and ‘he yachts moored in the centre of the lake. She 
saw the sprightly form of Edward Nichols moving 
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about the open deck. She must be with him, she 
decided. 

“How can I go to Sahib over there?” she said to the 
assistant manager, without looking back to where he 
stood, at a respectable distance from her. 

“Mem Sahib, our Shikara will paddle you there, 
madam.” 

“Mem” and “Madam” all rolled in one amused her. 
She said, “Get the Shikara ready?” The assistant 
manager hastened down with the errand. 

Dorothy Johnson, still lost in gazing at the bathing 
boat, gave a hasty toilet touch to her face and she 
actually ran down the stairs. Why this hustle? She did 
not know. 

The Shikara spring seat softly embraced her. Oh! it 
was delightful. For the first time she rode this gondola 
of the East. The boat-man with the heart shaped car 
was drunk with the hookah that was yet smoking off. 


“Hurry up!” she shouted at him in her accented 
Urdu, as she looked into the Water and saw the forest 
of weeds, intensely blue and treacherously beautiful. 

“Achcha, Mem Sahib” 

She jumped up the small gangway, forgetting to 
give a bakhsheesh to the boat-man. No, but he would 
wait for her. A loud splash. Her heart sank at the 
crashing noise. From the deck she saw ripples opening 
out in circles a few feet away from the boat. Sure, 
Edward had dived. But, he wasn’t to be seen for a few 

agonized moments. Thank God! his head popped out. 
He smiled at her, waving waier off from his eyes and 
hair with his hand and blowing a kiss at her. 
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“Dorothy! Darling!” came up from the disturbed 
water. 

The bathing boat assistant helped Edward Nichols 
up the gang board, that touched the rippled surface of 
the pleasantly cool water of the lake. He ran up to the 
deck to where, Dorothy, his Dorothy, sat in an arm- 
chair. He kissed her a wet kiss. 


“How you gave mea fright!” she moaned, between 
a shade of a smile. Voluptuously, she wondered at his 
athletic form. The dive had sent blood rushing all over 
his beautiful, red body. His muscle shone. His face 
wore a halo like a Greek statue’s. What hopes and 
fears played with her in that rapturous moment! But a 
memory struck her. Room No. 13; she didn’t tell him 
about the hotel’s impertinence. She would. But she 
must listen, for he was bustling. 


“My love! I like this diving. I always did. Just one 
more dip and then we've tea here in the boat 
restaurant.” 


“Oh! dear.” Before she knew what he meant, he ran 
up the small airy staircase to the high diving-boat and 
dived headlong. 


Frightened like a mouse, she started up from the 
chair and saw his powerful body impetuously entering 
into the yielding, splashed water. Foam and ripples. 
Ripples, ripples, nothing but ripples. Where was he? 


“Where is the Sahib?” went the cry. Boat assistants 
plunged in the water. So did a few Europeans from a 
nearby sailing boat. 
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Was it all a dream, a hideous dream? Dorothy 
Johnson sank down in a swoon as she heard, “Sahib is 
drowned.” 


The calm weedy lake was disturbed at many points 
by boatmen’s long punts and by divers, salvaging 
what was left of Edward Nichols and his dreams. 
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LOVE IN THE VALLEY 


(To D. C. Sharma) 


The Boulevards, bordering the world-famous 
Gagribal and Dal lakes of Kashmir, are a perpetual! 
source of delight to the wondering visitor, who stands 
amazed at the majestic sight of lakes, reflecting in their 
calm waters the surrounding mountains and the willow 
trees, plentifully growing on the well-known Floating 
Lands. The houseboats form the impressive background 
to this impressive scene. Almost every visitor to the 
Golden Valley hires a house-boat here. A trip to 
Kashmir is thought to be hollow if part of the holiday is 
not spent in a house-boat. 

Sergeant Mackenzie, while talking about the beauty 
of Lake Scenery with his wife, seated at his left in the 
taxi car, asked the driver to drive slowly on the 
Boulevard. He kept an observant eye on the house- 
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boats, looking for the sign or placard ‘To Let’ on anyone 
of them. Seeing a fine looking houseboat bearing the 
lovely name ‘Marmion’, he asked the driver to stop the 
car on one side of the Boulevard. He helped his wife out 
of the car. “What a lovely sight!” she exclaimed, “when 
one has to die, one should die here.” The Sergeant 
asked her to put off pessimistic observations. 


They hailed the owner of the house-boat, ake 
turned out to be a Muslim lady. Getting in her Shikar, 
they went in her boat. The Sergeant found fault with the 
furniture and the bath arrangements. But his wife Clara 
decided that the boat would do. He gave in to her 
choice because the doctor had directed him not to 
oppose her wishes, on account of the weakness of her 
heart which had reduced her to a state of invalidism.. 


* * * 


The Sergeant's wife fell badly ill, only after a week’s 
Stay in the Marmion. Rahti, the proprietress of the 
Marmion, acted the nurse, and. her daughter, Zooni, 
was the chief attendant. Clara Mackenzie liked Rahti 
very much. She taught her many more words of English 
than she knew already. Zooni, aged seventeen, was in 
the full bloom of her youth. She looked as fresh as any 
freshly-blown lotus of the Dal Lake. Her name, Zooni, 
meaning the moon in Kashmiri, became her so well. 
Clara admired her Jewish features. She would ask Rahti 
not to allow Zooni to sit in the sun too much, lest the 
sun should spoil her fair complexion. 

Sergeant Mackenzie, one day sitting by the bed of 
his wife — now pronounced by the Doctor as a.serious 
case — said to her, just to divert her, “Do you still teach 
Rahti Basic English?” 
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“Oh yes, I do,” was. the hearty reply of the weak 


. patient. Her face lighted up with a proud gleam in her 


blue eyes. “I make her remember the words and I 
punish her if—” 


“Why should we not coach her only daughter, who 
attends upon you so devotedly?” was the husband’s 
suggestion. 


“What an idea! That is splendid, indeed,” she said 
feebly. “But who would coach her? In my present state 
of health I can hardly coach her mother. Besides Zooni 
has little backing in English. Would you ?” 


“Oh no, not I, for all the world. I think I would 
engage our steward’s elder brother, who is an 
experienced teacher in a local school — one of the 
Church Mission schools that we visited last month.” 


* * * 


Three months passed. Lovely Kashmir summer was 
succeeded by autumn. The leaves of Chinar trees 
started changing colour. Clara lingered towards her 
death. The Sergeant lavished all money, he could, to 
effect her restoration. But soon, too soon, the cruel hand 
of Death stole his only companion from the world. 


The Sergeant was too downcast to attend duty at 
the expiry of his leave. Not knowing what to do, he 
whiled away his time, fishing in the Dal lake, or taking 
long walks by himself on the Boulevards and ‘tap- 
listening’ to the radio in the evenings, or he would ask 
Rahti and Zooni to sing folk-songs of Kashmir in 
chorus. 
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Having extended his leave, he hired the Marmion 
for a further period of four months, but only after a 
fortnight he changed his mind. He decided to spend a 
month at Sonamarg — the newly popularised hill-station 
of Kashmir. There, surrounded by snowcapped 
mountains, sloping back from the green meadows, 
resplendent with wild flowers, he felt better in spirits, 
and was so much elated as to reply a letter of 
Mahmood, who had informed him about the progress 
of Zooni in her study of Basic English. Rahti sent her 
salaams to him. 


Indeed, he thought, this pair - Zoom and Rahti — 
was unusal. They were not at all low, mean and 
grabbing like, the many boatmen he had met before, on 
his former trips to the Valley; they had so much upset 
his wife on so many occasions. Thank God, before her 
death, she contacted this pair. 


* * * 


The Sergeant came down to Srinagar to his boat. 
His arrival was a happy surprise to Rahti, her daughter 
and the servants. Zooni actually came out running, 
saying, “Good afternoon, Sergeant,” in English. The 
Sergeant returned her greetings, pleased with her 
accent, “How are you going on in English?” he asked 
her. 

“I had finished the Basic course when I wrote to 
you, sir. I now study Standard English and read books 
of many English writers.” “Isn’t that fine, sir,” she 
continued, showing him some of her books, “I wish 
your kind wife had lived now. How happy she should 
have been, sir!” 
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The freedom of her speech delighted the Sergeant 
and he amply rewarded her tutor the following day for 
his teaching success. At the same time, Zooni’s 
intelligence and precociousness amazed him. Her 
education had wrought a pleasing change in her. She 
wore the Punjabi salwar now; the new dress became her 
charmingly pretty. 


She once accompanied the Sergeant on a hike to a 
nearby village up on the-mountain. The Shikari and the 
attendants, who went along, were surprised at her 
familiarity with the Sergeant. There, sitting in a forest 
nook with him, she wept bitterly ou his mention of his 
deceased wife. The Sergeant, himself disconsolate ‘to 
madness,’ was deeply touched by her sincere sorrow for 
the loss of his loved wife. 


* * = * 


The Sergeant came closer and closer — 
unconsciously for the most part — towards Zoom. As his 
stipulated period of stay in the Marmion was 
approaching the end, he ruminated more about her — 
her conversational charm, her sparkling intelligence, 
her sympathy and love for him and his late wife, her 
beauty of person. She...would he marry her? That was 
the question. Colour Bar?; Oh! damn that idle notion. 
She was fair, very. She was — he had to admit to himself 
— dear to him,,much more so than any of the English 
and other women he met at the Club and elsewhere. 


His proposal of marriage, did not come as a 
Surprise to Zooni. She, the bashful Orient, took it as a 
natural course. Rahti also agreed, much against the 
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wishes of her relatives who said to her that this sort of 
union was unprecedented. ; 

The Christmas Day found the Marmion afloat, 
beside the Boulevard, with the Sergeant lunching with 
Mrs. Zooni Mackenzie, discussing, the details of their 
journey to his HQ. 
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NAMBARDAR’S BULL 


(To Habiba and Rajba) 


They slept on the narrow grass bed, perched over the 
high loft, partly balanced on a willow and partly propped 
on two poles. The loaded rifle, covered with grass, served 
as their pillow and a heavy mountaineer’s blanket, tucked 
in well under the feet, mantled them warm. The loft 
rocked like a hammock as she turned restlessly in the 
warm bed. The delightfully cool summer night of the hills 
impelled them to seek each other’s warmth. They had met 
after months and so they conversed in a reminiscent 
mood. 


“Jani, I love you more than I loved my wife,” 
murmured Akbar Khan. 


“Yes, you always Say so,” she piped in mockingly, 
when you want me like the beast that you are—” 
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Fierce kisses shut up her mouth, as he went on, 
“Thank Allah! my wife is dead. You know, I never really 
intended to marry her. It was father — let him be in 
Heaven now — who insisted. He knew I loved you so 
much but he had long ago promised her old father, the 
upland shepherd. But in marriage, I never forgot you, my 
fairy child. And now you're here for a brief while.” 


“This is a lovely night.” She was quite right. The 
willows wafted a pleasant breeze about them. The maize 
crop that they overlooked and watched from the loft sent 
them a fresh scent that intoxicated but did not inebriate. 
The lovers wanted to live like this for ever and ever. But 
man’s wishes rarely find fulfillment in a world where 
circumstances victimise him and crash his fond world of 
enchantment in no time. 


“Darling, will you love me like this for ever and 
ever?” broke from the lips of Akbar Khan - still in his 
dreamland. 


His amorous words were drowned by crashing 
sounds of maize, plants bring cut and felled to the ground 
in whole bushels, as it were. Akbar Khan disentangled 
himself suddenly from Jani’s embrace. He put on his 
clothes in a tense moment, listening to the devastation of 

his maize patch. 


Jani squatted up, arranging her hair. He simply 


whispered, “A bear! I must have the brutes, head.” Carrying 
his gun, he noiselessly alighted to the ground. 


Starlight guided his stealthy steps towards the scene 
of bestial vandalism. He spotted the huge black form, not 
standing up on the hind legs in the usual depredatory 
pose of the bear but using its mouth. Seeing that it was 
clear rifle range, the assured himself in an unthinking 
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moment, “It must be a bear. I'll thunder it and run back to 
my love’s warm body.” ‘ 


There was a resounding echo from the hills as he 
fired. The form fell at the first shot, emitting a last curious 
sound, piteous and loud. Uniike a bear! Fatah, sleeping in 
another nearby loft, jumped down straight on the maize 
holding and was beside Akbar Khan, saying, “So you’ve 
got the devil! Fallen?” 


“Let us be cautious,” warned Akbar Khan as, they 
groped towards the dead body. A last wriggle and moan. 
They felt the body all over. 


“Horns! it has horns,” shouted Fatah. 


“What have I done? I've killed a bull,” shouted Akbar 
Khan in dismay, letting his rifle fall from his shoulder. 

“Tt is the Nambardar’s big bull, his pride, his treasure. 
You have done a blunde, Akbar. Now, come on, we'll 
remove the dead bory just now, so that no one knows.” 


Fatah, Akbar Khan’s old friend and neighbour, 
proved the proverbial friend in need. 


He fetched a pole and ropes from his home while 
Akbar Khan went to kiss*and inform Jani of what had 
happened. He helped her down the loft, held her in his 
arms till he heard Fatah calling. She left towards her 


father’s home, secretly, for, Fatah did not know that she 
was there.’ 


The huge dead body was tied over and over again 
with ropes to the pole. They hung the pole over their 
shoulders and lifted, staggering, the beast, who appeared 
to have grown weightier in death. Only these two sturdy 
mountaineer-farmers could do this feat of carrying the 
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massive dead body of the bull down the; sloping path, 
wading across brooks and streams. The common fear of 
discovery gave them energy and will. They trudged down 
to the roaring mountai/? stream and unloaded into it the 
carcass of the Nambardar’s bull. 


* * * 


It was with the consent and knowledge of her mother 
that Jani would, whenever she came to her father’s home, 
visit Akbar Khan. Her mother had wanted that Jani 
should have married him but Fate, impersonated by 
Akbar Khan’s domineering father, had worked otherwise. 


Early in the night, Jani’s mother heard her soft rap on 
the door of the low mud cottage. She undid the latch 
without awakening her husband or her children. 


Why have you come back so early?” asked her mother 
suspiciously. “Did he give you any money and salt?” 
“Do I go to him for money?” retorted Jani, panting. 


“No, dear, I know you love Akbar Khan. But I've a 
big family and my husband's illness —”. 


“Now, shut up and listen,” interrupted Jani in the 
manner of a woman bursting with secret news, which she 
cannot but share with a kindred spirit. “Akbar Khan shot 
the Nambardar’s bull dead!” 


“Nambardar’s bull! My Allah! What will happen to 
him now?” She croaked on with her fears about Akbar 
Khan, for his absence in jail would mean the loss of cash 
and kind that she extorted from Akbar Khan, mostly 
without know- ledge of Jani. Jani rolled in bed, finding no 
sleep. 


At the first hint of dawn, she left her home with a 
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from the tarn. She took her way to her lover's loft instead 
but she did not find him there. 


As light spread and the singing birds sang cheerfully, 
she stood up on her toes on the loft. The loft shook, 
dangerously, but she balanced herself to have a look at 
Fatah’s loft. There she found the grass disturbed and did 
not find him there. Strange fears upset her. 


Soon she heard Akbar Khan and Fatah talking. They 
were laughing. Her heart still pounded like a hammer. 
She ducked in for a while to avoid Fatah catching her 
sight. They separated. 

Her loft shook. He gave a cry of delight on seeing her 
there. 


“My temptress! My Laila! Listen.” He told her what 
he and Fatah had done with the corpse of the 
Nambardar’s bull. 


* * * 


Busy months passed away. The maize harvest was 
neatly stored away in the granaries. Akbar Khan had paid 
off his hired labourers. Now he idly smoked his mountain 
hookah — a small handy apparatus, more useful than 
beautiful. He said to Fatah, “Does the bastard Nambardar 
now talk about his lost bull?” 


In reply Fatah roared with laughter. Tears came to his 
eyes, Akbar Khan also joined him in boisterous laughter. 
Fatah said, “The big sensation of the disappeared bull has 
after all died. But the Nambardar has not yet lost hope of 
finding some trace of the bull. They say he is sure that he 
can spot his bull out of a vast herd. You know, he had 
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branded his clanmark on the bull's rump. He thinks his 
beloved bull is still alive!” 


That tickled them to still more boisterous merriment. 


“We must not laugh so. much,” forebodingly 
philosophised Akbar Khan. “Anything may happen after 
such guffaws.” , 


And, it did happen. The tragi-comedy that Life is, it 
does brush aside a complacent triumph with a crashing 
misfortune. . 


The blustering Nambardar, at the head of ill-clad 
mountain police-men, the Patwari and other petty village 
some bodies, made a dramatic entry into Akbar Khan’s 
Open courtyard. Akbar Khan and Fatah were as if 
spellbound as they stood up, uncertain and tongue-tied. 


The Nambardar advanced and prefaced his tirade 
with rough and heavy slaps on the faces of Akbar Khan 
and Fatah. “You thieves, you rogues,” he raved, “You 
drove me mad. You killed my bull, you drowned his dead 
body. May God send you to hell and kill you in your 
bloom as you killed him, my big bull. 


The villagers gaped at the handcuffed prisoners. 
Fatah’s wife and children cried and wept. Akbar Khan, 
seeing them, confessed, “Don’t weep, my dear children, 
Fatah is blameless. He will be freed soon.” He said to 
himself. “You've none to weep for your separation, 
Akbar. Sweet Jani is away over the mountain-tops with 
her cursed horse-faced husband.” 


A police-man’s kick hurried him on the path and 
broke his mad thoughts. He hardly minded the insult. 
Only one police-man accompanied the prisoners and the 
Nambardar and others. Seven of them ‘occupied’ the 
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village. Akbar Khan’s home was emptied of its valuables, 
blankets, brass vessels, quilt, etc. Fatah’s wife was well 
scrutinised by a lusty police-man who was posted in the 
village to keep guard over Akbar Khan’s and Fatah’s 
property. Other police-men, aided by the Patwari and 
Nambardar, freely extorted money and eatables from 
other villagers — at least three rupees from each family, 
eggs, poultry, maize-flour, city vegetables, spices, salt, oil 
‘and anything else, that they could lay their greedy hands 
on. 


The police sergeant, with his apology for 
headquarters in a hovel in the town, needed not much use 
of torture to make the prisoners confess. The Nambardar 
spat with satisfaction over a smoke as Akbar Khan was 
beaten and maltreated. The Tehsildar finished the case 
soon. The chief’ witness was Jani’s mother. Jani was not to 
be found as she was yet away in some, mountain 
meadow. The prisoners pleaded guilty. The Tehsildar, 
already bribed by Farah’s father-in-law, freed Fatah with 
a’ fine and damages. Akbar Khan was sentenced to six 
months rigorous imprisonment and fined one hundred 
rupees and furthermore he had to pay damages to the 


Nambardar. 

Akbar Khan was p-1zzled when he saw Jani’s mother 
— the ungrateful procuress, he thought - as the woman 
who had given him up. He was silent for most part of the 
trial. The Nambardar looked pleased and avenged as the 
police-men ordered the prisoner to follow them in their 
usual uncouth manner. 


* * * 
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The villagers, afraid or the Nambardat, did not even 
greet the prodigal Akbar Khan, as he, thinned and clad in 
rags, walked laboriously towards his deserted home. 
Home! it looked a haunted house! Scenes of police zoolum 
rushed back upon Akbar Khan’s tired mind as he sank 
down near the door. I t was locked who had locked it? 
Could it be Jani or her devilish mother? 


Fatah, having heard of Akbar Khan’s return, turned 
up. He looked so happy on seeing Akbar Khan and 
embraced him tight. Tears welled in their eyes. It was 
Fatah who spoke after a period of communicative silence. 
“Akbar brother, I came to see you in the jail. My son was 
ill in the City Hospital and I had spent all my savings. I 
had no bakhsheesh for the gate-keeper — may he die this 
very night — and I was not allowed to see you. 

“It is right as it is,” said the saddened Akbar Khan. 


“Here’s the key of your house,” said Fatah. “We've 
kept some of your things, the little that was left by those 
police dogs. Till you set up home you come and live with 
us.” 

“Home! Shall I ever set up home, now that most of 
my land is gone. The police, the fines and the damages 
have made me almost bankrupt.” 


“Never mind, brother,” consoled Fatah. “Now come 


mu” 


on. 

The welcome accorded to him by Fatah’s childreft 
whom he used to get city presents, touched Akbar Khan. 
Instinctively, he felt his pocketsiThey were empty and his 
fingers clawed out of the holes. Fatah understood the 
pathetic gesture and made him change his clothes. They 
had tea and a good meal. 
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As Akbar Khan’s bed was being made, he said 
suddenly, “Fatah brother, I shall, sleep on my loft.” 


“No, it is no use. There is only a small patch of maize 
around it that I got cultivated by a hired labourer. The 
rest of your land was sold by the Patwari at very small 
rate to a revenue Official’s relative to payoff your fines 
and damages.” 


“Yes brother, I know that.” Akbar Khan insisted. “But 
I must go there. I fed I must.” 


When Fatah was gone, Akbar Khan took score of his 
burning thoughts. Revenge! Kill Jani, her mother, who 
betrayed the secret of the Nambardar’s bull, and kill the 
Nambardar and be hanged for it. No, not that. Then 
what? At least Jani’s mother was not much to blame. Jani 
must have told her. ‘Why did she? Why the devil? He 
looked about and heard the watchman of city-walla’s 
land, his own old land, hooting away the birds. The scent 
of maize somehow intoxicated him. 


He heard a soft rustle. Who was it? Some one came 
up his loft. Was it she? Jani, his Jani. She climbed up to 
him, her head popped up; she embraced him 
passionately, wildly. The loft creaked and trembled. Her 
tears, hot and Bowing, fell on the nape of his neck. 


“So you're here, Akbar dear,” she said. Forgive mc, 


it’s all my fault. My mother was a fool. She talked to the 
“gtwari’s wife and —“ 


“Shut up I You ruined me,” he shook himself to 
unclasp her. “Go to your burly husband.” 
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Kill her, he said to himself. See the end of it all, all this 
nonsense. But she spoke and her voice was as sweet as 
ever. 


“My husband is dead. He died of a fall from his horse. 
I...I'll be free to marry anyone I like after six months. 


“Whom?” he said, puzzled happy and nervous. 


“Kiss me,” she said, wiping her tears. 
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RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


(To P. Mattoo) 


RAINSTORM raged in the forest. The pines whistled long 
and loud. The firs hissed. The conifers moaned. Frightened 
birds, running here and there for shelter, squeaked 
pathetically. An owl’s hooting could be discerned when the 
storm changed its direction fur ever so much as a moment. The 
wind lashed and beat everything before it. Even the 
immovable rocks and stray boulders seemed to groan under 
the terrific momentum of the sudden, unusual storm. The 
brook was swollen in a trice, as it were. Her rising breast 
seethed with mad water, dashing down boulders and whole 
side of her banks. The forces of nature that were released so 
peremptorily shook the entire forest. The day had been clear. 
The nightfall, revealing the half-moon, already high up in the 
Sky much above the line of the bleak mountain-tops, had 
Promised a quiet, cool summer night of the Kashmir forests. 
But that was not to be, at least for this night. The rainstorm 
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howled on with accelerating fury, unmindful of man and 
beast, caught within its Vortex, 


z 


Fati was alone in her Bahak* which shook against the side 
of the mountain, She, a tall, blonde mountain-bred woman of 
twenty-five, had never witnessed such a storm in her life. The 
worst of it was that she was alone in her Bahak: Her husband, 


for her to go to that hamlet in this storm, especially when at 
this season the maize -vas ripening and the bear, the lover of 
maize, rambled during the night everywhere in search of 
maize and man. 


lender, who had fleeced him for years, though he had already 
paid two times the principal, met him and had him taken 
before the Tehsildar — that wily, corrupt, fire-eating official? Or 
~ Oh! the pain of the thought — was he belated and did he meet 


af, 
* 


massive weight. During winter it is warm as its entire interior of a barrack 
has no ventilator, and the cattle, closely penned, inside it, do the heating! 
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a bear on his ascent back, perhaps near the confluence of the 
Nullas where there were several bear dens? No, no, that cannot 
be. But that may be -. Oh God! Have pity on me, she thought. 
She had married him only these three years. She loved him, his 
body, his kindliness, his chivalrousmature. She need not fear, 
she assured herself. He carried the axe, the axe with which he 
had already felled the uncouth and ugly heads of two big, 
black bears and a third, on another occasion, when she 
accompanied: him, had runaway at mere sight of the flashing 
steel. Allah will save him. Allah saves good men. She kneeled 
and prayed but she found herself shaking with fear and cold. 
‘The roof had started leaking at several vulnerable places. The 
fire in the hearth was reduced to cinders. Blasts of wind rudely 
beat against her face. Not a muscle twitched in her body as she 
tensely listened to the whining of some cattle outside the 
Bahak, sheltered under overhanging Kachloo trees. 


The rain would do no harm to the cattle, she decided. But 
did a bear come to molest and kill’ them? At the hint of 
suspicion she seized her axe and rushed outside. Terrific force 
of the wind disallowed her to walk straight. She wrapped her 
apron-cloth around her and slowly, with bent back, advanced 
towards the cattle. The cows, bulls and buffaloes were all 
standing close together almost in a circle. She moved about 
them and counted them. 


Where was her favourite, spotted cow, who carried the 
tinkling bells? She was shocked and was like mad. Groping her 
way about the flock she reached near the edge of the precipice 
where stood a solitary conifer. Under it, to her immense relief, 
she found her loved cow. Thank Allah! she was safe. Allah! 
now keep my husband al8o safe, she prayed, as a gust of the 
storm almost swayed her over the precipice. Her watch dog, 
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who was by her side, since she céme out to look up her flock, 
caught the lappet of her chemise so that she succeeded in 
balancing herself. As a sign of gratitude she took the head of 
the dog within her palms and patted his drenched, woolly 
body. To safeguard her favourite cow, she pushed her well 
within the flock so that, if the depredatory bear attacked the 
herd, he would not get at her, at any rate. 


With her dog following her close, Fati laboured her way 
through the pebbly slush to her Bahak. She felt miserably cold. 
She raked up the live cinders and, adding a few faggots, made 
a good fire out of them in her usual skilful way. The flames 
leaped up, warming her cold limbs. But the wind, still 
unabated, lashed the flames to and fro, so that a flame actually 
caught a sheaf of hay stuck up in the parallel beams of the low 
ceiling of the Bahak. Seeing the hay catching fire Fati gave a 
shriek but she did the most practical thing by first throwing a 
pot of water over the hearth and thus quite extinguishing the 
fire in it and then, drenching an old blanket with another pot of 
water, she threw it straight up at the burning hay and held it 
on against the ceiling till the flames went out. She said aloud, 

“Allah, it is too much for me! Where is my man? When will he 
return?” Now she felt more benumbed than ever in her life. 
She had forgotten to save a few cinders, which she would have 
kept in her Kangri.+ Her flint was not to be found anywhere. 
Now how could she light a fire? She sat on the raised hearth so 
that she could look out over the stone wall. She saw the dark 
clouds breaking and the dim light of the half-moon could be 
discerned behind fleeting clouds. The wind was losing its 


Ss 
= Kangri is an earthenware firepot used by Kashmiris. It is so made that 


each person keeps one under his or her Pheran — long, flowing, Kashmiri 
gown — or under a Chemise or blanket, to ward off cold during winter. 
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force. The rain had slowed down to a regular drizzle. She felt 
exhausted, feeling very sleepy. Her strong resistance was 
failing her. The dark earth seemed’ to be swimming before her 
eyes. Despair overtook hope — hope for her man’s return — 
deep within her. She shifted her position to go to the corner 
and lie down there. But she was already staggering. She did 
not make the bend, to which she was unconsciously 
accustomed, near the centre of the low ceiling of the Bahak 
where ‘the central beam projected down from the ceiling. She 
struck her head against it. Hardly conscious of the excruciating 
pain, thanks to the benumbing cold spread all over her body, 
she fell down with a thud on the wet, grass-covered floor of 
the Bahak. There she lay, flat and motionless, her dog moving 
restlessly about the room and whining, and her cow, licking 
her with her rough tongue. 


* * * 


Lower down on the mountainside, in one of the few 
Bahaks lived Aziz Khan, a tall, lean youth, who loved Fati 
before she married Ramzana Khan. He still loved her. Before 
her marriage he had once attempted to seduce her but she had 
scared him away with her small hatchet which she carried 
whenever she tended her flock alone. Thus tantalised Aziz 
Khan always had some evil designs about her, put his fear of 
the hefty, broad shouldered. Ramzana Khan, who could, 
single-handed, kill three men with his axe, kept him back. 


In the afternoon of this day, he heard from a lad that 
Ramzana Khan had gone down to the shop and that he was 
wearing his red, embroidered waist coat. Would he take his 
chance with Fati in her man’s absence? No, he dared not do so 
alone for he still feared her. His party was not here, how, he 
Tegretted that. Still he posted two shepherd lads on the 
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mountain path to let him know when Ramzana Khan would 
return. Late in the evening, when the storm appeared to be 
gathering, the lads informed Aziz Khan that Ramzana Khan 
had not yet returned. They then went home. 


Aziz Khan became curious. He kept watch from his Bahak 
on the path to see when Ramzana Khan would return. Then 
the storm came. Trees crashed and torrents of water ran 
alongside Aziz Khan’s Bahak. Of course, Ramzana Khan could 
make no further progress from the place where he. might have 
been stopped, co reasoned Aziz Khan. 


The furious and forceful wind fanned the flame, of Aziz 
Khan’s passion for Fati. Her hard: cut features, her almond 
eyes, her chiselled mouth and bows of eyebrows, and all the 
grace of her form, formed an exciting image before him even 
out of the oven helming darkness. He must go up to her. But, 
curse the wind, it was developing into a rainstorm that 
promised no end. Stuck to his post he waited for the least 
sound of Ramzana Khan's pony. None came. Wickedly 
enougk, he thought, that a bear must have made a meal of 
Ramzana Khan. Voluptuous p. tures of Fari danced before 
him as the wind after all appeared to die down. When it did 
stop, he trudged up towards the Bahak where Fati had just 
swooned. 


* * * 


The wet floor had further benumbed the prostrate body of 
Fati. Her hair fell to one side while she still lay in a swoon. Her 
slim outline and her white Salwar could be seen in the light of 
the half moon. Aziz Khan was greeted by the dog who 
recognised him from a distance. With the dog at his heels, he 
rushed into the Bahak with his vicious thoughts heating him 
all over. He was shocked to find Fati lying motionless and 
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seemingly lifeless on the floor. Oh! this was an opportunity 
which he could not let go for nothing! She was, fortunately, not 
armed. She would perhaps not object. Even while he bent low 
to impress a kiss upon her cheeks, he found her cheeks cold, 
dead cold, as it were. The freezing touch, somehow electrified 
him. In a trice his passion cooled off. Divine pity overtook 
fiendish lust in him. He must save her; that he must. 


In a moment Aziz Khan took out the flint from his pocket 
and lit some straw with the spark inside the fire-place where 
he got a fire burning. He put some water in it to be heated for 
the tea. He removed her, his old, dear Fati, to a dry corner of 
the Bahak where he made her recline on a straw cushion and 
covered her with several blankets. From the fire he fed a big 
Kingri and placed that within the folds of the blanket close to 
her. He put Kashmiri tea in the kettle to feed her with. 


Fati_opened her eyes. She blurted out, faintly, yet 
hopefully, “Ramzana Khan, you, you have come Where...” At 
this Aziz Khan, who up to now was standing before the hearth 
with his back to her, turned round. She stopped short, aghast 
and scandalised, and coul: vihot proceed with her words. She 
looked at him in utter amazement and tried to work out what 
had happened some:time back. Her stupefied look enthralled 
him and rendered him speechless. 


They heard the sound of the heavy tread of a pony 
walking in the slush outside. Obviously Ramzana Khan had 
come. The leaping flames of the fire lit the room. Aziz Khan 
crossed over to conceal himself behind a rustic curtain on 
which were hung old clothes. Simultaneously Ramzana Khan 
came in, shoutit.g impatiently, “Fati, where are you? I have 
brought you a necklace.” He did not mind his dog who 
crouched about: his feet, affectionately, wagging his big tail. 
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Catching sight of Fati, lying down, Ramzana Khan 
impetuously crossed towards her, sat by her, kissed her, 
saying, “What has happened? What is this? But whose shadow 
crossed the room as I came in?” 


Fati said, “He... he was here...” but before she had 
finished Ramzana Khan, wielding his axe, searched about the 
Bahak and discerning a movement behind the curtain, stepped 
towards it dashingly. Aziz Khan came out and stammered, 


Ramzana Khan looked at him with bloodshot eyes, “You 
here! You rogue! You came here because my wife was alone, 
unprotected. Now I shall fall your skull with this”. Raising 
aloft his axe — “You Togue, you don’t know that I’m her 
husband.” 

“Forgive me, Ramzana Khan, I have not touched her.” 
Aziz Khan replied, falling low. 

“You say you have not touched her. How could you dare, 
you devil? Have this.” He kicked him brutally and slapped 
him with his left hand, striking him against the stone wall, 
Aziz Khan was wounded in the face and his cheek bied; giving 
him a hideous look. 

Fati had stood up by this time. She faced her husband 
dauntlessly, saying, “You stop that, Ramzana Khan. He has 
really helped me. He made that fire. He put me in the bed and 
wrapped me with the blankets. Hé“has saved me. I should 
have died of cold otherwise.” 


“Is it? Is it?” escaped the dazed lips of Ramzana Khan. 


Fati locked Ramzana Khan in a warm embrace for a while, 
saying, “So you've returred, my Native. Let me dress Aziz 
Khan's wound and then I shall serve you tea.” 
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VENDETTA 


(To Dr. M. L. Dhar) 


The ripened maize quivered in the evening 
breeze. So did the throbbing heart of Juma, as he lay 
concealed among overwhelming maize, biting his 
finger nails and listening intently in the direction of 
the small fragrant path between the holdings through 
which she'would come. Her tall form, her bewitching 
blonde beauty, her soft flesh and the jingle of her 
trinkets already tormented him, as he looked again 
and again towards the sun. He did not mark the 
panoramic splendour of the west, the fired clouds, the 
glowing snow-capped peaks, heaving their 
enchanting conical breasts above the mist of the 
Happy Valley or the mad torrents and gay, rippling 
brooks stretched around the lush maize fields. 
Anxiously he blinked at the elliptic sun, awaiting its 
dip behind the mountain, for she would come after 
sunset. Oh! Allah is one! Allah be praised! the sun did 
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set. A perfect twilight followed. The faint light of the 
full moon, already risen high in the east, harmonised 
with the last Struggling glimmers of the day. Juma 
loved the moonlight. It heightened the exquisite 
charm of her body, sweet, soft, strong.... 


Presently he heard footsteps. She was coming. His 
wife be cursed; why did her memory disturb him in 
these moments of bliss? Shading his turban with the 
maize stalks, he peered out. Two children were 
playfully returning to the village. Damn them, their 
sight disappointed him. And they reminded him of 
his own children, miles and miles away, sitting before 
the big hearth, helping their mother. Mehtab must 
have come. She ought to see the sunset and know the 
hour. Tense restless and expectant, he was losing his 
patience now. 

“CHOH.... CHOH”. Some peasant was shouting 
after fagged oxen, returning from the maize fields. 
Homing birds started a merry choir. Juma was in no 
mood to listen to the senseless birds. Their songs 
sounded like so much chatter to him. Through that 
chatter he made an effort to discern a rustling sound. 
He was right. She was coming. His witch, his love, his 
very life. She carne, walking gracefully towards him; 
the mysterious, ethereal twilight clothed her in an 
enthralling voluptuous beayty. She found herself in 
the steel embrace of Juma, who, kissing her 
passionately all over her face, kept on saving, “My 
life, you kept me waiting.” Blood rose to her cheeks 
and her warm contact maddened Juma, making him 
get over the disconcerting sense of guilt. 


* * 


1 
* 
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“Where were you, you prostitute?” shouted out 
Ibil, as Mehtab covertly stepped in the room. “Where 
did you disappear? You illegitimate woman do you 
think you can throw dust in my eyes? No you can't. 
I've found out all about the devil Juma.” As the 
jealous husband named his rival, be felt his blood 
boiling. He went on, fiercely, bitterly. “You beautiful 
coquette, have this” — kicking her savagely in the 
sides with his heavy hobnailed chappal — “don’t fall, 
stand up. You're a brave girl.” ; 


Prostrate in a heap, restraining her tears, Mehtab 
imploringly appealed, “Mercy, Ibil dear. Forgive me!” 


“Mercy! You talk of mercy! You deserve mercy! 
You call me ‘dear’.” 


Balancing his mountaineer’s turban to a more 
haughty angle with his left hand, he unhooked his 
new horse-hair whip from the mud-plastered, smoky 
wall. “One.... two ...” three...” he counted to “two 
tens” as he, clutching her long plaited hair, lashed the 
crying Mehtab with the whip. She made not much 
effort to free herself as that only pained her hair. 
Tears rolled down her. checks, which had lost their 
flush by now. 


She groaned as each stroke fell, asking no more 
for mercy. Fortunately Ibil’s brother came back. He 
returned from his tr k to the Margs — upland 
meadows — over their village. He’ was bursting with 
news and he held back his conventional salaam as he 
saw his brother, counting “two tens and five” over 
fallen Mehtab. 


“What's it, Ibil brother?” he demanded. “I’ve news.” 
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“Damn your news”, Ibil darted back, harshly. 
“My faithless wife must have it first. I'll kill her.” 

Ibil saw his brother’s determined look as he came 
towards him and wrested the whip from his hands. 


“She will confess”, he said. 


So she did. She, genuinely repenting, confessed all 
about Juma’s next visit to her. 


“You will meet him when he comes,” Ibil 
commanded, “tell him that I know nothing. Invite the 
bastard to a night feast. We'll see you make him 
promise. We will watch behind the maize. We won't 
yet reap the maize of the patch that formed your 
cursed meeting place.” 


On the appointed day Ibil made his wife go to the 
meeting place much earlier than the sunset. A cold 
autumnal wind Swept over the bared, harvested 
fields. Leaves fell from mulberry and popular trees. 
The trees made a moaning sound as the wind struck 
them rudely. The falling leaves danced their way 
down the trees. Dance of death, so brooded Mehtab, 
as she reluctantly took her seat upon the raised edge 
of the holding. Ibil said to her, “Remember,” in 
authoritative tone, and he and his brother hid behind 
thick maize, a few yards away from Mehtab. 

“So you're here, dear,” Juma said, effusively, as 
he hurried towards her. “Today I’ve not to wait for 
you, my life.” 

Mehtab bit her lip as he again called her dear! 
flow would that word sound to Ibil, she thought? 
Juma, sitting beside her on the hardened edge of the 
holding, kissed her impetuously again and again. Ibil, 
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hearing the sound of the kisses, made as if to come 
out of his ambush, but for his brother who caught him 
in his arms, whispering, “You wait, have patience, 
Ibil.dear. Let her invite him.” 

“T heard a rustling,” Juma suspiciously said to 
Mehtab, as he nestled close to her, thrusting his right 
hand down her undergarments to her heaving solid 
breasts. 


“Tt must be a jackal or a jungle rat,” she said 


turning her head away. After a time, she added “No, 
‘next time,” as she looked into his eyes, reddening and 


nervous, and caught his meaning. 


“But why? You are cold today. You're avoiding 
my eyes, my life. I’ll cross hell for you. ....” 


She stopped him, eager to finish up, a heart 
rending conflict raging within her. Hastily she said, 
“Tbil is unsuspecting. We invite you to feast at ours on 
Friday next. Will you come?” 


“Sure, dear.” He imprinted a few more kisses on 
her face, embraced her and, suddenly, let her go. She 
did not look back at him when he left, as she used to. 


Pale, breathless, and almost giddy, she let Ibil 
hold her hand as they took their way home. Then Ibil 
and his brother, talked aside for hours while she 
baked the maize bread and cooked the jungle 
vegetables. A heavy weight lay on her heart. She did 
her domestic work mechanically. Her restless left eye 
told her that some trouble was astir. Unconsciously 
she prepared herself for what was to come. 


* * * 
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Friday came. Ibil made arrangements for the feast. 
He had invited several neighbours so that it should 
look a real feast. He gave hurried orders to Mehtab: 
“Roast the chicken well. We will have no jungle 
vegetables but city vegetables and use the city spices 
but not too much. We will have sugar tea to-night 
before we set out.” 


“Where?” There was perturbed anxiety in her 
voice. 


“Horse-stealing,” he replied, curtly. 


But Mehtab marked that Ibil did not look flurried 
as he did usually on feast days. Only he towards the 
afternoon looked out of the low window towards the 
path which ran by the torrent, whet the forest 
terminated into the Marg, saying impatiently. “The 
cursed fellow-damn his sister is not come yet. May be, 
his rickety pony stumbled somewhere and gave him a 
fatal fall.” Why was he so very eager for Juma’s 
corning, thought Mehtab? She saw that Ibil and his 
brother avoided her as they fell together and talked 
and talked — Ibil, impatient and hot, while his brother 
appeared to be less nervy about the affair. What was 
it? She did not know. She could not guess. She wished 
more than ever that Juma would not come. But Juma 
was their guest. They were having other guests. 
Surely, he would be treated as one. 

Earlier than evening, Juma came accompanied by 
his big watch-dog, riding his bony but tough pony. 
Ibil’s brother warmly received him and when Ibil did 
see him, he was unnaturally freezing. Why?..But 
Mehtab had no time to think, Other guests had wme. 


Meal was to be served. 
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The merry feast was happily shared by every one 
except Ibil, who ate sparingly from the large copper 
plate with his brother and a guest. But he made 
attempts to shake himself from his depression. Tbil’s 
prother made the guests feel at home as they talked 
about the recent epidemic of fowl, the ill-known 
Tehsildar’s greedy nature, the extorting city-bred 
clever Patwari who had received a sound thrashing at 
the hands of a young mountaineer, at whose wife he 
had made indecent advances the excellent maize crop 
— Juma boasted that he would become a rich man this 
winter after the harvest profits would stream in — and 
the result of crossing their watch-dogs with a breed of 
the Valley dogs. 


Kashmiri sugar tea followed the meal close. The 
guests tooth picked and enjoyed the tea at the same 
time. Juma unwarily gave Mehtab a fond look as she 
poured his tea. She did not look, back. As she moved 
over to another guest Juma saw Ibil’s dangerous 
glance upon him. Their eyes met for a trice. What 
does it matter that I look at her, thcught Juma? I don’t 
eat her — Ibil’s Laila with my eyes. What can this 
sneak do to me? I’ve my new hatchet and my dagger 
on me, he went on thinking - and well, the watch-dog 
who helped me to kill two bears, not to speak of men- 
jackals like Ibil ! His brother is so nice. No, no, there 
can be no mischief. Juma reassured himself. The other 
guests are here, he reminded himself. The feast ended 
abruptly’ and in the brusque manner of the 
mountaineers, they, wiping their beards and 
sterdving their turbans and blankets, left with little 
forniality. Juma was abcut to depart but Ibil’s brother 
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said to him, as the last guest left. “Juma, we want you 
to help us. You’re brave, you're’ strong. We're going 
to go horse-stealing in the Cow-Dung Marg where 
wealthy Bakravallas have camped from yesterday. 
You've a small pony, we’ve none. Come on, we join 
and we help one ancther. Ibil is getting ready.” ~ 


Juma feeling flattered at the mention, of his 
prowess, agreed readily. Whatever hint of suspicion 
be had was set off by his complacent thought that he 
bad his axe and dagger and his watch-dog with him. 
The idea of horse-stealing excited him and he, taking 
up a rope which lay near him, said to Ibil’s brother, 
“Look here! This is my noose. Mark the knot. It is 
deadly in its aim. How many ropes shall we carry? 
Five, yes, that’s right, brother. Here is Ibil — Oh! he is 
quite ready. We leave then.” 


“Yes, we are ready. My neighbours’ ponies are 
saddled outside. Make haste.” Ibil was peremptory. 


They left. Mehtab heard the clatter of their ponies 
from the kitchen. A deep foreboding produced 
anguish in her woman’s intuitive heart. She said 
nothing and suspected only a little. The watch-dog of 
Juma barked after his master as he was kennelled, fx.) 
as Ibil’s brother suggested to Juma, they would ny 
take any dogs with them. Dogs might give ati 
unnecessary alarm. Ibil led Juma followed and Jbil’s 
brother rode upon their heels. Jackals ho»... 
groaningly after them. Juma’s dog whined and barkea 
helplessly after his master. Juma reassured himself; 
harm? No, who could dare? He had his axe and 


dagger and he could handle his pony as he liked, for, 


he rode his own pony unlike Ibil and his brother. And 
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he was a match for both of them; they knew that. Ibil, 
cursed the pony that he rode upon. 


* * * 


Ibil reined in as they reached a Marg, sull 
muttering curses on his pony. To Juma’s question, 
“Why do you stop, Ibil?” he ‘said, quickly, “The 
ponies have tired us. Here we'll have some rest and 
we’ll complete our plan of action.” 


They dismounted. Where should they tie their 
ponies? Ibil’s brother took out his flint and making 
fire on hay, lit the rustic torch — a bundle of ‘lashi’ 
faggots. The flames of the virgin fire played merrily 
in the night breeze. Juma thought of Mehtab and his 
wife and children. Ibil did not return his gaze and 
busied himself with the ponies, tethering them with 
long ropes so that they could graze about. They heard 
the unmistakable grunts and snorts of a bear. The 
peculiar fierceness of these sounds signified that it 
was a she-bear, depredatory and fearless. But none of 
them minded or even mentioned the fact. 


As they sat down to rest on the drying grass, over 
the crackling bed of the dead and decaying leaves, 
"is brother remarked, casually. “The Bakravallas 

re many in number. One of us might get caught. 
Chey would not kill him but bind him with ropes and 
later produce him before the police. Ibil, suppose 

, bind you....” 


“Come on, try ropes on me,” Ibil, interrupting 
him, replied boastfully, “I’ll show you how I can free 
myself.” 
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“Yes, let us do it,” agreed Ibil’s brother, as he took 
tip a loose rope and started binding his hands and 
feet. Juma helped and fastened some knots which he 
alone could tie due to his “superior knowledge”, as 
he put it. Juma playfully said to Ibil, “Now, free 
yourself.” 

Ibil tried his best but he failed. He confessed 
biting his lip scornfully, “I fail.” 


Juma eagerly said, “Come on, you weak fellows, 
bind me and Ill show you. 

“But we must first disarm you,” put in Ibil’s 
brother “and then we can test your strength and see 
how you free yourself. If you do so, you will, of 
course, lead us against the Bakravallas.” 


With the quickness of lightning, Ibil snatched 
Juma’s axe and pulled out his dagger from his 
mountaineer’s belt. 


While so doing, Ibil saw the loosened end of his 
wife’s handkerchief stuck in the pocket of his belt. Its 
sight burned him but he said nothing and he and his 
brother bound Juma with the ropes. They tied his 
wrists together on his back and they fastened the 
hardest knots from which no Gama could extricate 
himself. - 

Juma did not see Ibil’s face for the rustic torch 
burnt at their back as they bound him. There was a 
certain barbaric rudeness about Ibil and his brother 
while they tied the ropes over and over again on his 
body. Mad thoughts rushed to Juma’s brain, while he 
said to them, “Why, you've used the entire length of 
the rope. It is humanly impossible to free oneself. . . .” 
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A yell of triumph rose from Ibil and his brother. 
The ponies gave a start and neighed. An owl 
ominously hooted somewhere. [bil took out his fine 
deadly axe and gave a terrible blow to the right 
shoulder of Juma. Juma gave a terrible heartrending 
cry, as he fell back. But it did not soften Ibil or his 
brother; who stood by, while Ibil savagely, shouted to 
his brother, “Drag the brute.... Prop his hulk against 
that pine’s trunk.” They did so, letting the axe remain 
clinging to his unhinged shoulder. 


“Tuma bastard!” raved Ibil, “love Mehta band kiss 
her now! Cross the hell for her!” 


Juma groaned, “For Allah’s sake, have mercy!” 


“Mercy!” continued Juma. “You'll die a dog's 
death that you deserve. I let the axe remain kissing 
your plagued shoulder because I want you to let us 
know you last wish which we may fulfill 
immediately.” 


“Give me a puff at your chilum,” came the 
suddenly weakened words, “I'm dying, O Allah!” 


Ibil’s brother filled his chilum I with tobacco and 
loaded it at once with cinders from the torch. He 
freed Juma’s left hand and he greedily puffed at it 
several times, when Juma snatched it from him and 
threw it away. 


With the terrible quickness of a leopard, Tbil 
disentangled the axe from Juma’s shoulder and 
shouting, “Mountaineer’s Vendetta!!!” several times, 
hit a more ghastly blow on Juma’s left shoulder. Juma 
sank down, bleeding all over profusely. 
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“Mountaineer’s Vendetta’ Tura bastard will no 
longer rape my wife.” 

Ibil gave another blow to Juma’s head, not 
knowing that he was already cold all over. 

The wind blew out the torch and the she-bear’s 
snorts were distinct, menacing and near. 
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HER MAN GULA 


(To Fatah) 


Qadir poured Kashmiri heavy salt tea from the 
Samovar in several cups for his brothers and children 
who clustered about him in the compound. He did not 
quite fill Gula’s cup as he did that of others. He burst out 
at Gula, “After all how long will this be, you Gala? You've 
not done an ounce of work for the last six months. The air 
of Punjab blessed you with the seasonal fever that 
absolutely spoiled you. Now you're better, you could 
work and not laze away.” 


“Well, yes,” said Gula, feebly, reflectively, “T’li think.” 
“You'll think,” retorted Qadir, pouring himself 
another cup and not asking Gula whether he would have 


more. “To hell with you, you're not the son of our father, 
you rascal.” é 
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Anger clouded Gula’s face. But it was impotent anger. 
He had lost his nerve long ago after he returned from 
Lahore, a wrecked malarial patient. When he came home 
he did not find his wife there. She had been ill-treated by 
Qadir and Satara and she had gone to her father’s house. 
That shocked him - and his protracted illness disabled 
him from work. He had done no work for these many 
months. His wife, Habba, sweet, tall, brunette beauty, did 
not return. As the children, Qadir’s and Satara’s children 
played about him and Qadir helped himself to still 
another cup of salt tea and a crumb of a City cake, he 
overturned his empty cup. His idle gaze flashed across 
the green fields to the distant snow-capped mountains 
catching the golden rays of a gorgeous autumnal sunset. 
Kites ponderously returned to their lofty Chinar nests. 
Some of them sailed smoothly in twos. With a pang he 
thought of his Habbz and fell into a desperate reverie, 
quite unmindful of the oxen being tethered, the cattle 
penned, the children clamouring for more rice and the 
bleating of the calf and sheep. 


Gula was really Ghulam Mohammad. They used. to 
ca!l him that before he migrated to Punjab, when he and 
his newly-married wife, Habba, worked hard in the field. 
Indoor, during long winte~ of Kashmir, Habba excelled at 
shawl-spinning and he beat all the villagers at basket- 
making. The shawl that her clever fingers turned out sold 
well in the town market. Villagers crowded round him in 
the evenings when he would repair, their baskets or the 
wicker work of their Kangris Kashmiri fire-pots. He was 
respected then. His friends would joke at him about his 
charmer of a wife. She was a houri, they would tease him. 
The cursed wander-lust had seized him as the winter had 


been heralded by late autumn. The Chinar leaves had 
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fallen. And his happiness also did, as he found to his cost, 
later. 


Against the protestations of his mother and wife, he 
“had left for the plains with a party of migratory peasants. 
There he fell a prey to malaria. He worked even in fever 
for be had to save money to get so many things for his 
parents, brothers, sisters and wife and his nephews. He 
purchased some of’ their choice things as he, reduced toa 
mere skeleton, returned to his home in early spring. 
Scenes of humiliation and suffering rushed across his 
mind. But he had stood it all, heartened by the hope that 
hi would return to his happy family. The spring that gave 
new life to everything took away his as rude shocks 
encountered him at his home. Habba, whom Satara had 
attempted to rape, had run away swearing that she would 
never return to this home where “men were devils, and 
women, prostitutes.” Cold welcome awaited Ghulam 
Mohammad at his home. He received it with all the grace 
that he could command. No one liked his presents over- 
much. They grudged nursing him back to health. Labour 
in the fields left no hand but his choleric old father to 
attend upon him. He became “Gula” as his health failed 
him. 


Ill-fed and ill-nursed, Gula never quite regained his 
‘lost health. Habba, who used to. call him. “Her man, 
Gula,” did’ not come back. He heard scandalous and 
fantastic rumours about her and all these agreed on the 
conclusion that she would divorce Gula, for he was nota 
match for her. That would cut him to the quick. So he 
lived on, dreaming away his sad days, not doing an ounce 
of work. He was dazed, lost, desperate. Pinned to the 
spot, he madé no effort to shake himself as the sun 
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disappeared behind the soothing, curving mountain-line. 
The glowing evening star, looking so bright and yet so 
lonely, painfully pictured Habba, his2 'abba, to him. He 
cursed himself and struck his forehea.t again and again 
with his outstretched hands. ; 


Somebody came towards him. From the step he 
discerned that it was his mother. He did not turn round. 


She stopped just behind him. Maternal intuition gave 
her a sudden insight into her son’s desperate mind, as she 
said sympathetically, placing her hand on his drooping 
head, “Ghulama, come in now. It’s so late. We've all 
finished our meal, I’ve kept your rice in an earthen bowl 
over the hot cow-dung cinders in the fire-place.” 


A sigh escaped Gula as he bitterly thought that she 


alone still called him, “Ghulama.” 
“All right, mother, I shall follow directly.” 


Mad thoughts crowded his brain as he went to the 
stream to make water and to cleanse himself. Would he 
pray? Pray to whom? No, God and man had forsaken 
him. Reluctantly he retraced hesitant steps to the cottage. 


It was midnight. A starry sky played over the field. 
An owl screeched on the dark Chinar flanking the 
sinuous stream. Jackals howled behind the line of 
maidenly willows by the wide marsh. A flock of jungle 
birds, invisible in the sky, made quick flight above Gula. 
Their swift rustle and squeaky sounds disturbed the 
maddening reflections of Gula. The evening star was lost 
among the maze of stars now. But*he saw a pale yellow 
star somewhere in the firmament and, curiously enough, 


it reminded him of Habba, the tanned roses of her oval 
8 
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cheeks. Indifferently, the golden star twinkled back at 
him, sending him no-message of consolation. 

So they sent me‘Here, all alone to shiver in the night, 
with this ragged blanket on me, Gula thought. Their 
words still rang, sharp, biting and reproachful, in his cars. 
As he finished his frugal evening meal, for which they 
had spared so little of vegetable for him, Qadira had said, 
“This night I am tired. Satara is down with fever. 
Somebody must keep watch over the patch of maize 
which is ripe. I say, Sheikh, give ear to me. Tell your stay- 
at-home Gula to go out and do this bit of soft work at 
least.” The Sheikh, their father, had warmed up. His wife 
had whispered something to the Sheikh but still he had 
fulminated, “Gula is unearthly, a poet, a fagir, for aught I 
know. Sure, Gula can go there. He knows how to sleep. 
And he has slept enough during the day.” These cutting 
remarks had continued. Even Satara from his sick bed had 

‘his say, adding a few more insulting remarks. Gula 
thought of Qadir’s eldest son who had volunteered to 
come out with him but his wife had snatched him away, 
bluntly expressing her fears, “A bear might come there. I 
can’t allow my light to risk a meeting with a bear.” 


Then Gula, taking up his old scythe, left his home. 
Nobody asked him whether his Kangri had I enough fuel 
for the night. He had, heard, “Thank Allah! he has left, let 
him never return,” proceeding presumably from Qadir, as 
the door was slammed to after him. The dog, whom 
Habba used to love and feed so well, nestled close to him 
as he paused awhile in the compound. Dog and man, who 
is more faithful? Oh | it is the dog, he reasoned with a 
pang, as the dog :niffed him close all over. He heard the 
sound of his heavy wagging tail. And yet, he mused 
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bitterly, Kashmiris say “a dog’s face” to indicate rudeness, 
“like a dog” to insinuate faithlessness and shamelessness. 
Man was more faithless and shameless than dog could 
ever be. The dog barked away as it heard other dogs 
giving an alarm. 


Alone; all alone, Gula reached the maize holding and 
there he lay down. Voluptuous images of Habba danced 
before his eyes. No hang it, he reflected aggressively. This 
life is a burden. Do away with it. Very easy. All the 
miseries of this world will cease at one stroke. Somebody 
whispered, “No, don’t do it, Ghulama.” His mother 
admonished him. His split brain somehow echoed her 
words. He heard a rustle. The faint starlight showed 
nothing. Would that it were a bear. That would spare him 
the means with which to kill himself. He discerned a dark 
form advancing towards him. But it was small for a bear. 
Its eyes did not glow. It was his dog, the only faithful 
creature left in the world for him. The dog corning close 
to him crouched. Its affectionate movements revived 
piercing memories of Habba. Too much for me. This 
world is too cruel for me ! Fly away from it, he resolved. 
Stars appeared to fade away as a mist spread over them. 
The mountain-line also dimmed suddenly. What need he 
look about? Everything was now reeling. Let it. Gula felt 
his scythe. Its edge was rather blunt. It would do the 
work. He gave several hard blows to his neck in quick 
succession. They fell on the upper part of the neck. Blood, 
blood, blood! One gasping breath; Gula fell down in a 

heap, the dog whining over him. 

The police from the town called the entire village to 
the common. The body of Gula lay wrapped up in his 
blanket, on the ground. Noise, jostling and elbowing in 
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the crowd. Everyone pressed near the body. The 
policemen kicked away urchins and slapped youngsters 
who pestered them. But they did not scare away the 
heads of families, to whom they said, “You rogues, you 
were not on good terms with the Sheikh. You've killed his 
son. We'll get you hanged one and all.” The family heads 
lost their beads at this. They wept, cried, entreated like so 
many women. Policemen ‘knew no mercy and never 
showed it. One of them confidently advised one villager 
as to the blackmail that could save him. Individual 
bargains were struck up by the freebooter police. 


No Hakim saw the body for there was none in the 
village. The police did not get any with them from the 
town for they took murder for granted. The Grand Old 
Man of the village was away in the city of Srinagar. He 
was the acknowledged local Hakim. None could take his 
place and none did. 


The blustering sergeant was arriving, an urchin said. 
Two policemen left the place to receive him at the stream, 
wherein one had to wade in knee-deep water. As the 
sergeant appeared across the stream, the policemen 
saluted him, clumsily though. Then one kicked a villager 
with, “wade across, carry the Thanadar Sahib on your 
back.” The sergeant was ferried across like a bag of 
paddy. He did not so much as look at the rustic who 
carried him across, not to speak of thanking him. 
Villagers, . their individual hush money settled by now by 
the police, ran to the sergeant, “Thanadar Sahib, save us. 
The extorting policemen ask us for money and paddy and 
fowl and flour.” The sergeant, brandishing his baton, 
made his: way to the body and rebuked the head 
policeman, after slightly shaking the dangling head, 
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underneath which a tight dirty cloth served as a bandage 
on the wound, saying, “You've the body removed to the 
town doctor at once. I saw him at his residence just now 
and he will confirm death and give us his report.” 


The head policeman asked the sullen Sheikh to 
produce a cot and to arrange four men. A broken cot 
served as the precarious stretcher. While the body was 
laid on it,.a woman’s solitary cry rent the air and she 
moaned aloud, “Thanadar Sahib, Gula killed himself. I 
saw him lying prostrate in the field with the blood- 
stained scythe in his hand. Thanadar Sahib don’t be hard 
on the villagers. They’re our good neighbours. Don’t take 
away Qadir, I plead you. He is innocent ...’ No one heard 
her. The head policeman simply gave a shrug as the men 
left with the cot on their shoulders. 


The sergeant curiously eyeing the scythe, saw to it 
that each and every head of a family gave the cash and 
kind to the head constable that was demanded of them. 
One rowdy villager, Qadir and the Sheikh were 
handcuffed. 

A strange and sad bustle prevailed in the village as 
the red turbans left for the town. 


* * x. 


Dust-laden tattered mats covered the mua-plastered 
floor of the big room of the Thana. The sergeant-known as 
the Thanadar — more occupied with his ‘hookah’ than 
with the grovelling appeals of prisoners, tried to look as 
~ stern as he could. He said to a policeman, who stood 
guard over them, “Just shout and call one of these lazy 
policemen. What are they doing with the crowd in the 


compound?” 
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In response to the call, a policeman half in uniform 
and half in mufti, appeared and made an awkward 
motion of a salute. “I say,” came forcibly from the 
Thanadar, “Why has not the dead man’s wife been 
produced so far? 1 am told she lives in the nearby hamlet. 
Send another policeman of burry her here. Despatch 
another to Doctor Sahib for his report. If he wants me let 
me know directly”. Another apology of a salute. The 
policeman sneaked away while the sergeant righteously 
shot at the still anruly villager. “You speak of the 
National Party and of your city leaders. You dare to 
threaten me! Yeu don’t know I am as good as the 
Tehsildar before whom you'll all be produced tomorrow. 
Then you'll see, you bastard, I'll have you shut away in 
prison for at least one year.” 


“I don’t mind”, fired back the villager, waving his 
handcuffed arms, “I'll be heard. You'll see how I'll speak 
against all your zoolum.” 


Qadir put his hand over the mouth of the 
revolutionary and appealed to the sergeant, “Thandar 
Sahib, he’s a fool. He does not know what he is talking 
about. He has heard too many speeches in the city where 


big leaders speak only and do nothing. Excuse him, sir. 
Heisaf ol.” 


The sergeant momentarily fell into a moody silence. 
Nobody spoke for a while. The dust-mantled clock 
hanging over his head had long since stopped ticking. The 
crowd, now forced away, collected about the mosque. 
There were shouts. Why? 


In came’ Habba, escorted by two policemen and 
followed by several nervous villagers. She looked 
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bewitching even though beads of tears still clung to her 
long eye-lashes and flowed down her flushed cheeks. The 
dirty red Pheran — Kashmiri gown — set off her brunette 
complexion. She looked about the room but she was not 
abashed on finding, everybody looking at her. 


The Thanadar wistfully, with half-closed eyes, 
drunken with her beauty, stared at her as wicked ideas 
popped up in his mind. Oh sure, he comforted himself, 
she was within his grasp all right. Aloud he said, trying to 
look his authoritative best, “Tell us all about your dead 
husband. Why did you desert him, you prostitute?” 


Looking fierce as a tigress held at bay, Habba darted 
hack, “Thanadar Sahib, I’ve nothing of the prostitute in 
me. I left the house because of Qadir and Satara, 
disgraceful goondas that they are. But, sir, let me go. Let 
me have a last look at my husband before he is buried. 
The villagers were saying that a devil has entered his 
body. Oh! my Allah !” 

Wrenching herself free from the policemen, she fled 
downstairs melodramatically. 


* * * 


In the stuffy out-patients’ room, the doctor, still 
wearing his home clothes, bent over the patient whom he 
had bandaged. The restless policeinan spoke aside to a 
villager, “This new doctor is a boy. What does he think of 
himself? Why does he not pronounce the fellow as dead? 
After all we'll have a lot of trouble with the dead body of 
this Punjab-returned peasant yet.” 


The Doctor motioned to the policeman to maintain 
silence. Habba entered just then, shouting, weeping, “My 
husband! What’ve they done to you? I loved you, my 
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man Gula. What a lightning has fallen upon me? I shall 
die now. Let me die,” She struck her head against the 
clumsy cot and swooned off. 


Pacing about the verandah outside, the Doctor: 
smoked and thought hard. His children ran about and 
disturbed him. Convinced of his diagnosis that it was a 
case of prolonged coma, he took fresh score, of the 
patient's symptoms and developments. He was sure that 
the upper part of the trachea was not mortally wounded. 
Life had not quite ebbed away from the body. It might 
return. He had used all possible restoratives. Life should 
return. The case intrigued him. He heard a cry from the 
room, “Doctor Sahib, the devil has again entered the 
body.” 

The doctor ran back. To his, great professional 
pleasure, he saw the patient kick his legs again and again. 
A motion of life clear and distinct. He felt his pulse. Yes, 
life, the precious flame was coming to. 


And it did. 


As Gula opened his eyes and looked blankly at 
Habba, his Habba, streams of tears running down her 
cheeks, the doctor had the greatest difficulty in 
convincing the villagers that the devil had not, entered 
the body. Still they persisted, “Gula is twice-burn. Gula is 
a saint. Gula has returned from the clutches of Izrahil 
(Death).” 

The Doctor was happily puffing at a cigarette but he 
only said, “Have it as you will but now remove the 
patient. Let me change my clothes.” 
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“T shall take my man Gula to my father’s home,” 
declared Habba between ‘cars and ecstasy, “He will live 
with my parents.” 


* * * 


A gloom fell on the Thana as the villagers swelled in a 
crowd outside, demanding release of the prisoners and 
the return of the unholy blackmail. 


The nervous sergeant released the prisoners, begging 
the agitator to keep quiet. 


Most or the extorted blackmail filtered back. 
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“WATER-THIEF” 


(To Janki Nath Kaul) 


The so-called Happy Valley of Kashmir was 
unhappy, very much so. Poor peasants, exploited and 
fleeced by the landlords and the revenue bureaucracy, 
deserted their good earth to find employment in the 
city of Srinagar and many of them migrated to the 
plains in search of labour. Landlords, finding that 
they owned uncultivated tracts of land, for which 
they had to pay the irrevocable revenue taxes, out of 
their own pockets, also renounced their proprietary 
tights over the land. Acres of cultivable land lay 
waste over the darkening bosom of the Elysian 
Valley. These ugly patches swelled in size and in the 
Same proportion the government land revenue feil, 
she "ing the corrupt bureaucracy to its very foundation. 
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The Maharaja, a good and wise ruler, sat calmand 
majestic in his right, oriental ‘durbar,’ smoking his 
grandiose Hookah, fed by so many busy hands. 
Balancing his bulky turban, he looked out of his noble 
eyes at the inspiring countenance of the Settlement 
Commissioner, who said, “Maharaja Sahib, my settlement 
scheme has started. It will not only bring the peasants 
back to their land, but I shall also find a responsible 
proprietor for every inch of cultivable land.” The 
Maharaja understood the brusque European with 
some difficulty. When he did so, he was delighted. 
The courtiers noisily expressed their applause as they 
marked His Highness permitting the shadow of a 
smile to cross his set lips. 

What the Settlement Commissioner had said, he 
did, fetching admiration from every quarter. Where 
local people, still apprehensive whether they could 
pay the revenue after assuming the proprietorship of 
holdings, were not to be had, the Commissioner 
invited outsiders, resident in Kashmir, to take up the 
land. Many of them, out to make fortune in Kashmir, 
readily availed themselves of these concessions. 


* * * 


One of these adventurists was Amin Khan, He 
hailed from Peshawar, a tall, sturdy, sun-burnt 
Pathan youth, who had run away from home due to 
political troubles. Travel to Kashmir and a ‘fast’ life in 
Kashmir for about a year had almost beggared him. 
For next to nothing he got a big tract of land near 
Naseem Bagh, one of the famous Moghul! Gardens in 
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Kashmir. This almost coincided with his employment 
in the police department of Srinagar as a head constable. 


In those days even the far-away glimpse of the 
red turban of a policeman would frighten every 
Kashmiri. Peasants were co-erced by the police to 
return to the deserted land if they would not do so 
willingly. Amin Khan’s land was about seven miles 
from Srinagar. He, being the most feared of head 
constables of Srinagar, exploited his position and 
influence to have his land tenanted with occupancy 
peasants. He made them construct a cottage for him 
on the land in addition to the hovels that they raised 
for themselves. Amin Khan soon managed to have the 
full complement of peasants that his land demanded. 
The nearby village and hamlets, dotting the countryside, 
also sprung up into life as old peasants returned to 
the land or new peasants were procured to occupy 
them. 


* * * 


Years passed. Landlords started making profits 
out of their land. Peasants Jived better lives. Their 
smiling green fields were a joy to see. They started 
reclaiming barren land. Landlords anxiously plotted 
with the corrupt Patwaris to obtain or to seize more 
land. Amin Khan, now risen to the post of a police 
inspector, multiplied his acreage, tenfold by means 
fair or foul. After marrying a beautiful Kashmiri 
woman, he lived on his land in a bungalow sort of a 
house. A canal ran through it and fed his vegetable 
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garden and thence went to “his surtounding paddy 
fields. Amin Khan rode his fine horse from the city to 
his country house. Pedestrians knew him and feared 
him. He hated them, these timid Kashmiris, one and 
all. His police investigation methods were well- 
known to be the most cruel and barbaric. His fierce 
lock, his pointed, heavy moustache and his aggressive 
mien cowed every Kashmiri befoie him. They, poor 
Kashmiri peasants of the nearby village, whose lands 
were about to fall in his wily clutches, hated him for 
his greed for money and his avarice for land. 


* * * 


It was a gay Kashmir summer. The paddy fields 


stretched far and wide around Amin Khan’s country 
house. The view of the surrounding snowcapped 
mountains was a matter of pride to him. It was 
morning. He looked anxiously at the bright sun. No 
comforting speck of a cloud which might foretell rain, 
that the ripening paddy wanted in its last stage, could 
be discerned by him. 

Amin Khan shouted to a head peasant, “Razaka, 
come here.” Razaka came, running, out of breath, for 
he feared the brutal kicks and heavy slaps of Amin 
Khan. To him he commanded, “Go, block the canal 
with a willow log where it goes to the village. The 
fields of those Kashmiri dogs don’t want water. Let 
our fields have full water for two days. Then we will 
see whether we will leave the canal open to those 


village curs.” 


“But sir.. sir..” Razaka blurted. 
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Obviously, he wanted to say something but could 
not muster the necessary courage to do so. Amin 
Khan grew impatient and with a rap of his Hookah 
pipe, he sent Razaka away, cowering. Stealthily, 
Razaka crept his apprehensive way to the canal where. 
water was crudely measured through willow spans 
thrust across the thin line of water. He pushed the 
willow log to its place, blocking flow of water to the 
village. } 

At about noon, the water of the canal would swell 
due to melting of the snow on the mountains which 
fed the many streams. Then the peasants would 
hastily divert the water, dividing it carefully, 
according to established proportions, into their paddy 
holdings. On that day they were surprised to find no 
water coming to their holdings. The canal ran dry. Its 
muddy bed was cleft into crevices by the hot sun. 
What can it mean? every peasant asked himself and 
asked others. They shouted to one another in 
protracted yells and they assembled, sweating, hollow 
cheeked and mud-laden all over their ragged clothes, 
under a chinar. 


“What has happened to the water?” said one. 


“Who has stolen our water?” raved another, and 
yet another. 


A peasant came, running, taking short cuts 
through muddy paddy holdings, towards them, and 
said, making fierce gestures, “Look, there! The 
Pathan’s fields have water. The fields of that police 
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wolf are full of water. He has stolen our water. Curse 
him!.” 

His words were drowned as they cried: “Water 
thief! Water thief!”, “Kill him!” “Set fire to his house!” 
“Rape his fat wife!”, and so on. They all in a body ran 
towards the house of Amin Khan, More peasants 
joined them, picking up shovels, sickles, lathis, 
brickbats, and whatever else came handy. Even 
women, without wiping the mud from their legs, and 
dirty-faced children joined them. Reaching Amin 
Khan’s house they broke open the gate and crowded 
into the courtyard. 


“Kill the Pathan!” “Fire his house!” “Water-thief! 
Water-thief!” etc., rose the deafening slogans. Amin 
Khan ran to the verandah. He could not at once 
understand why the rabble so attacked his house. 
Realising the nature of the situation, he ran in and 
came out, grabbing his rifle. The mob bad advanced 
near the house. Brickbats were freely thrown at the 
house. Amin Khan ducked in his neck to save himself. 
He shouted to the mob at the top of his voice, asking 
the reason. He caught the words “Water-thief!” from 
among the babble of Kashmiri that he could catch. 
Then he understood. He flew into a rage and he cried, 
“You bastards! You be damned! Why do you come 
here like this? Whose water? I am not water-thief! It 
is none of your business. I can block my canal”. A 
shower of missilies greeted him in response. “Fire his 
house. He is the Water-thief! May Gad kill him with a 
thunderbolt ... came the fiery voices of the angry mob 
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that pressed dose to the house. They were now 
breaking against the doors and windows of the first 
floor. Amin Khan aimed his rifle at a ring-leader of 
the rabble, shouting fiercely, “You sons of curs! Will 
you go away or I kill you all?” But Amin Khan did 
not do so, as he simultaneously heard the shrieks of 
his wife, sobbing aloud. “My children are out in the 
garden! Allah save them!” The thought of the safety 
of his children utterly demoralised Amin Khan. His 
Pathan blood cooled in his veins. He left his rifle on 
the verandah and rushed downstairs to face the fury 
of the mob. ; 


Strangely enough, the mob was calmed at Amin 
Khan’s appearance. The peasant’s dread of the police 
somehow persisted. They shouted, “Water-thief! give. 
us water,” all the same. . 


Amin Khan, exasperated and fuming at the - 


~ mouth, said, almost appealingly, “You will have 


water,” and added, calling his servant, “Razaka, 
where are you? Go, divert the water of the canal to 
the village.” 


At this the mob. was instantly pacified. Voices. 
came, as dazed Amin Khan caught them, “May Allah 
save the Pathan! Come away to your fields...” While 
the mob melted, Amin Khan ran towards his children 
who had been so far hiding ina granary. 


* * * 


Several years passed: The peasants of the village 
were happy and contented. The crop promised a good 
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harvest. The sun was about to set in the golden west 
‘behind the curving line of mountains. Peasants sat 
under the chinar where they one day assembled to 
fight the “Water-thief.” The rustic Hookah went 
round. The Grand Old Man, stroking his short hoary 
beard, looking towards Amin Khan’s house, said, 
“There we go to-night. Know. you, the Pathan has 
invited elders of the village to dinner at his house for 
this is the birthday of his eldest child.” Saying this, he 
chuckled significantly and added, with a twinkle of 
his humorous eyes “Water-thief will no longer steal 
our water!” 
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(To Gobind Ji Bhan) 


A Kashmir winter, cold, bleak and dreary, had set in. The 
Valley, shorn of its beauties and bereft of its singing birds, 
presented a dull spectacle. A spell of the warm sun drove me 
to Sahepura. The lovely stream flanking the village had 
almost dried up. The willow avenue leading on to it, the 
bared, bleak fields and the disinherited chinar reinforced the 
loss of picturesqueness of the village to meas I cycled straight 
to the compound of Satara, our head farmer. A drowsy dog 
blinked at me. The newly-wedded daughter-in-law of Amira 
~ another farmer — stared at me, as one of the daughters-in- 
law of Satara whispered my introduction to her, pausing at 
her rice-pounding. The Grand Dame, Satara’s Wife, sure came 
out and greeted me in her cordial matronly way, calling Sri 
Kanth, our servant at the farm. 
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After exchange of greetings, as saw a woman standing 
near the door of the cottage, suckling her baby, I said to the 
Dame, in my usual informal way, “Who is she there ?” 

“Don’t you know her?” She questioned me back. “She is 
Rahti. You honoured us by attending her marriage.” 

“Oh sure,-I say, Rahti, when’ve you come here?” I said, 
excitedly, as pleasant memories of her marriage procession 
and the fund of understanding those few days had given me 
of the rural life of Kashmir, rushed back to me. She walked 
slowly towards me and I marked that she was weaker, 
thinner. Why? Oh yes! the baby sucking at her naked small 
breast explained. I grew familiar with her in the old Way. 
“Excuse me, I did not recognise you. So, when have you 
come to your father’s home?” 

She remained silent for awhile and then she broke the 
ice: “Two months back.” 


The other women came nearer to us. My things were 


taken away by Sri Kanth —-the urchirs gaping at ‘the water 
horse,’ as they call the cycle in Kashmiri. I asked him to 
prepare tea for me, telling that I would follow him to our 
‘bungalow’ after some time. 

Another child came up to Rahti calling her, “Mother.” So 

she had two children. These peasants are very prolific, I 
thought. No doubt she had lost much of her colour. The 
Dame slipped away on some domestic errand. Rahti said, 
“You know my husband, Mahmdoo.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” I agreed, vociferously. “I know Mahmdoo 
very well. I didn’t see you these two years but I see him every 
time I come down here on tonga. He paddles me to this 
village from the roadside in his Shikara boat. Oh! he is so 


_, jolly. I like him. I-“ 
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“Listen, sir,” she insisted “two and a half months back he 
one day complained of an ache in the sides. We thought it 
was an ordinary pain and we did not notice it for a day or 
two. Next day he could not go to work because of the 
increasing trouble. We looked for the village head-man who 
acts the Hakim there. He came, felt his pulse and said, ‘It is a 
case of development of heat within the body.’ He put him to 
a boiled gravy. We tried that for a day or two. But the pain 
only increased. That alarmed us.” stp ee: 

“Did you not go to the town doctor?” I broke in. At the 
same time I felt that it was no business of Rahti to impose an 
Ancient Mariner's tale of her husband's illness on me. But 
something compelling in her eyes and her sad mien made me 
stay and give patient ear to her. 

“Then we thought of the town doctor,” went on Rahti 
with her tale. “The town was three miles away. How could 
we remove Mahmdoo there? So I said to my mother-in-law 
that I would pawn my few ornaments for the doctor’s fees 
and I did. My husband’s brother went to fetch the doctor. No 
doctor came. He had gone to the City. Then we asked him to 
call in the Small Doctor who is as good as the Doctor.” 

I bit my lip as she mentioned the ‘Small Doctor,’ who is 
no other than the Compounder. Small Doctor no doubt! The 
hopeless lack of medical aid in Kashmir villages, | brooded, 
dulls the judgment of professional skill of the villagers. 
Farmers came up from the threshing-ground to greet me. I 
put them off and Rahti shifting her baby from one breast to 
the other went on, after the ‘women left for their work: 

“The Small Doctor wrote prescriptions just like a Doctor, 
he felt his pulse and put something in his mother to mark his 
heat. He gave Mahmdoo medicines from the hospital and he 
came to visit him again and again, daily. Every time he left, 
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money on VADI” — (an exploiting contract with the village 
money-lender whereby the peasant during summer, pawns 
off coming harvest it ridiculously low rates.) 

The cow and sheep, followed by a boy, entered the 
compound and were tethered. Rahti’s mother called her from 
inside the cottage but she shouted back that she was still 
talking to me. Cases of spoliation due to the inhuman system 
of Vadi rushed to my mind. Whole families were ruined by. 
these cruel Jews the clever money-lenders. My interest in 
Rahti’s tale grew. I must listen her out. 

“The Small Doctor then said that the Big Doctor had 
come. My father-in-law then said, ‘Earlier I could have called 
him here but now I’m almost finished with my money. We'll 
have to take Mahmdoo to the town hospital. But the Small 
Doctor would not agree, to that, saying that the patient's 
condition was not very good and that, if need be, he would 
pay the heavy fee from his own pocket. That moved my 
father-in-law but he was helpless. My father and brother 
came up in the nick of time. They sold off my brother's 
blanket. I wept as he came back with the money and then, 
anyway, the Big Doctor came. He felt uneasy in the darkened 
room where Mahmdoo lay, shouting and groaning, ‘My 
Allah! Save me from this pain!’ The Doctor showed us the 
large boil which had developed on the left side of Mahmdoo, 
just under the ribs. Oh! Allah, I sobbed silently.” 

Even as she said this tears welled up in her small black 
eyes. The child by her side ran off to play with a lamb, white 
and fleecy beautiful thing. Looking about, I saw the sun 
. heading towards the mountain-line, bearing eternal snows in 
its high lap. Loud guffaws reached us from the thrashing- 
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ground. Rahti did not allude to that. Dryly, she went towards 
what seemed to be the climax of her story, wiping her eyes. 

The Big Doctor said before leaving, ‘It is useless to treat 
the patient here. Take him to Srinagar hospital at once.’ The 
Doctor left. Mahmdoo lighted up and said to us, ‘Yes, take 
me to the Big City. There I shall not get these watery 
medicines. Ill be healed there, I am sure.’ So we arranged 
men to row him up to Srinagar, in our boat When he left, he 
would not submit to’ being carried over to the boat He 
walked himself, against our protestations. I met him on the 
staircase and he said to me, ‘Rahti, dear, I'll be back in a 
week. The City Doctor will surely cure me. He cut a 
humorous joke with our neighbours as he took his seat on the 
grass bed —“ 

“Then was he cured ‘all right?” She did not heed my 
question Why? 

“—in the open boat. My father-in-law and my brother 
went with him. The boat took them straight to the ghat of the 
Big City hospital next day. The Big City Doctor saw 
Mahmdoo and declared it to be a serious case. He rebuked 
my brother, “You rustic fools! Why did you not get the 
patient here earlier? My brother is modest and silent. He did 
not tell him our helplessness —” 

We were interrupted as Sri Kanth carne up with Samovar 
(Kashmiri kettle) bearing strong Kashmiri tea for me. He 
insisted that I must take it or it would lose its flavour. So I sat 
down on the nearby rice-mortar, sipped at tea, while Rahti 
still stood by the cottage door, rooted to the ground. I felt that 
everything must have been ‘O. Kay’ with Mahmdoo as he 
did get admitted in the Srinagar Civil Hospital. Let me listen 
to her conclusion over a cup of invigorating tea, that I needed 
so much after a long cycle trip. 
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The tea, Sri Kanth’s tea, tasted sweet as she went on: 
“They put some medicine in his bowels” and he had a 
motion. He felt very hungry and pleaded for rice like a child. 
The attendant told him that the card showed that only milk 
was to be given to him. My Great Allah! then, sir, know, 
what happened! My Mahmdoo died suddenly just after, 
while had not even taken the milk!” ; 

Died! I was shocked, I was not prepared for this at all. 
Tea tasted like gall and I threw it away. Sri Kanth, the old, 
affectionate servant, looked disdainfully at Rahti. for he 
understood that her tale made me spill the tea prepared by 
him with his usual pains. I would not listen to his 
protestations to have more tea. Rahti, tears streaming down 
her pale cheeks, philosophised, “They say that the call of 
death can’t be kept off. Don’t you think, sir, Mahmdoo died 
an unnatural. death? He wasn’t to die yet. He was so young, 
so jolly. He has left me these children.” ; 

Her child had come back and stood there, holding her 
hand. A leaf fell from the dried-up willow tree, slowly, 
uncertainly. I traced its down-ward fall. to the earth. 
Somehow this confirmed in me that Mahmdoo was really 
dead. Dead — a martyr to lack of medical facilities in Kashmir 
villages. Mahmdoo, sturdy, happy-go-lucky -peasant, now a 
memory and a name! Somebody, I remembered a radio talk, 
said that there was one doctor to every thirty thousand 
Indians. Did they count “the Small Doctors” who medicate 

and kill with impunity? 

The sun had sunk in the west by now. Clouds over the 
mountains bad changed to heavy dark black masses. 
Farmers, giving the last touches to the 'threshed paddy, 
impatiently called me. I repaired towards the threshing-floor, 
thinking how much I could spare for the orphaned children 
of Rahti. 
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THE CONFESSION 


(To Mulk Raj Anand) 


My knap sack appeared to have grown heavier as | 
laboured on over the endless fields. 


“The village Kral is just there, beyond that field,” 
gesticulated every peasant whom I asked the way. I 
crossed many a field and yet I never seemed to have 
traversed the “one field’s distance.” There was no sign of 
the elusive village. 


The tattered rags worn by the peasants contrasted 
pathetically with the perfect beauty of the lush fields 
stretching far towards the wooded mountains of Kashmir, 
with snow glistening on their smooth shouldery tops. The 
red pherans of peasant women, comely belles. Oh, hang it! 
Kral, Kral, when would I reach there? I passed the orchard 
of Kauls, as the sign-board said. The roughly polite 
keeper directed me, while I admired his enormous build. 
Another field still, after so many, and, thank goodness, 
Kral was in sight. 
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My old acquaintance, when I made my host, greeted 
me pompously. He perhaps saw the vegetable stems 
jutting out of my bag, He showed me to the single living- 
room of the cottage, which obviously endeavoured to 
look a proper house. The bag contained presents, half a 
seer of meat, city, cakes, a paw of sugar, etcetera, over and 
above the vegetables, which I had calculated to pay my 
Way asa‘P. G.’ 

“These are luxuries!” said Amar Chand, and he 
greedily conducted them to his dingy kitchenette. 

The boy-servant came and started making tea, sugar 
tea, for I had brought sugar — a rare luxury in a mountain 
village. Later, I knew that the boy was one of forest 
watchers under Amar Chand, who did odd jobs for him. 

Easing my tired limbs, I sat near the window. The hill 
was beautifully near. 


“Why not go there over the promontory and have tea 
there?” I suggested. 

“Yes, sure,” mumbled Amar Chand, anxious to please 
me. I knew that he knew that I had influence in the City 
and that I attended the Durbar of His Highness! 


Sooner said dun done. The raised plateau commanded 
a most beautiful view of a tributary valley of Kashmir: 
willows, mulberries, chinars sprinkled among the fields, 
waving in a typical summer breeze. Rows of young fruit 
trees in the orchards reminded me of Kauls” keeper and I 
said to my companion, after we were seated on velvety 
turf under an ancient chinar, “The keeper of Kauls’ 
orchard was the last man to show me my way. He is a 
hefty shepherd of a keeper.” 
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“Oh, he! heti chod that he is. I once beat him almost to 
death.” Tea came. The ‘servant’ poured the hot refreshing 
liquid from the samovar. As we adjusted cups over our 
handkerchiefs, I said to Amar Chand, “Why did you beat 
him?” Of course, I knew that beating of poor villagers was 
something of an accepted right of a forest guard. Still, let 
me hear the details. 

“It was like this,” began Amar Chand over a hot sip. 
“One day I was having my usual noonday round in the 
forest where, well everybody knows, I am master of all I 
survey. No one can cut a blade of grass or pick up a faggot 
or a dung cake there without my express permission.” 

He coughed violently and grew more reminiscent. I 
thought of the many floggings and extortions of poor 
villagers by these parasitic, corrupt guards that I had 
witnessed from time to time. The picture of dense forests 
of Tosmarg fitted before my mind’s eye when I dressed in 
Khaki, galloping, on a mountain pony, frightened away a 
bevy of mountaineer girls who mistook me for a forest 
guard ! The scared lovely birds did not even look back at 
me as I reined in, amused and yet pensive. The fond 
memory was disturbed as Amar Chand wiping his 
mustachios, whose fierce points must have been a terror 
to the poachers, went on: 

“One of my watchers was with me. We sat down to 
rest in a close glen. I said to him, rather pompoustly, ‘Say, 
Salaama brother, does any bastard come over here to 
poach now? They know our roab and they're terrified.’ 
Salaama agreed saying, ‘Sir, they are all afraid of you as 
they are of Izrahil (angel of death).’ That flattered me. I 
was proud of my power. In a village, one who has ever so 
little of it, easily gets vain. Just then what happened?” 
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Amar Chand had an attack of cough as he grew 
excited. He spat and hastily he drank off the last cold sips 
of the tea, and throwing away the cup towards the 
watcher, continued, “We heard a sound. We were alert at 
once. I thought a leopard was prowling on us and I 
calculated the distance that I would have to traverse to 
the nearest tree for safety. We waited, cautious and still 
more alert. Yet another rustle. My heart beat fast. The 
colour left Salaama’s cheeks. What was my surprise, 
when, from a corner of the glen, I saw a man, trying to 
conceal himself behind a bush.” 


Here, I interrupted, for I wanted yet another cup of 
tea from the steaming samovar. The watcher poured it. I 
thanked him in the usual formal words, Amar Chand 
looked at me as if I had stung him. His eyes seemed to 
say, “Don’t degrade yourself to thank a mere chaprasi.” 
Aloud he said, “Shall I go on?” My curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused now. Tea was aiding me to like his tale! At the 
same time I enjoyed the panoramic sunset, casting a weird 
spell over the western sky and bathing the eastern snow- 
capped peaks in the last golden rays that would play for 
some glorious time over hill and dale and then be gone 
for ever, gone for ever. But a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever. After a few dreamy moments, I said to the anxious 
narrator, “Pandit Sahib, pray go on. Was it a poacher?” 


“Oh sure! None else but a poacher. My blood boiled 
to see that a villager had taken it in his head to defy and 
flout me. I rushed towards my prey. He ran but he 
tremblingly fell down on the ground. I was over him in a 
moment, with Salaama at my heels. At once I started 
beating the fellow, his face downwards. It was belabouring, 
downright torture. Salaama helped me with a prickly 
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stick which he cut out of a conifer and I set to fiog the 
unfortunate fellow. He whimpered, groaned, wept dry 
tears. In my fury I recognised it was Mahmdoo, Kauls 
orchard-keeper and though I knew Kauls and they, you 
know, tip me and feast me whenever they come to their 
orchard, I wasn’t moved by Mahmdoo’s appeals for 
mercy. He deserved it, he must have it. My hands were 
tired. So I used my legs, then my hands again. The stick 
was broken. Salaama, knowing that I would need another, 


had already fetched it. I thrashed Mahmdoo so long as I 
could. 


“He lay there, half conscious, hardly groaning. The 
small bundle of faggots he had collected was by his side. I 
scattered them in indignation. Then Salaama said, ‘Pandit 
Sahib, you are panting now. Your cough will attack you. 
Let the fellow go to hell.’ So it did. I coughed violently as 
we left him there and proceeded towards the village. I 
said to Salaama, “Mahmdoo must have been trying the 
usual Kashmiri peasant’s feint! He agreed.” 


Here Amar Chand heaved a sigh. Why? Did a forest 
guard, callous and hardened, still retain at soft heart? 
Wasn't his conscience, the still small voice within, utterly 
trodden out by his way of life — corruption, rape of 
defenceless village women whom he must have caught . 


poaching, his inhuman cruelty in punishing the poor 
folk..? 


Kites retuned to their high lofts over the chinar. The 
sunset flame vanished. 


Regaining his poise, he continued sheepishly, “Well, I 
am.a Pandit, after all though my profession has made me 
ragier hard? Cong, down the forest path, I brooded. What 
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had I done? I reproached myself. May be, Mahmdoo is 
dying there. No, I must know that he’is not. Impulsively, I 
said to Salaama, ‘go to Mahmdoo. Fetch him to his place 
and let me know.’ Salaama went back, surprised and 
reluctant. 

“Well, you should know, I left Salaama at the risk of 
my lire. I was passing by a thick forest slope where 
leopards, panthers and bears came down to the brook to 
drink water. I prayed to God for myself, and, believe me, 
for Mahmdoo too. 


“Late in the evening Salaama came to me with report 
of his work. Mahmdoo had fainted for a long time. He 
was in bed, shivering with fever. There were no faggots to 
light the fire with. I sent Salaama back to Mahmdoo’s hut 
with the instructions, ‘Take faggots for his hearth fire. 
Make tea for him, as you say, that his wife is away. But 
don’t you.ten him that I sent you. You see I had to keep 
my izzat that way. 

“Mahmdoo was confined to bed for a week. Believe 
me, that one week was full of agony for me. My hardened 
heart did soften after all. All my past cruelties came to my 
mind. I had been unlike a non-violent Kashmiri Pandit 
who does nor even harm a fly or an ant. I must give up dl 
this and I did. But Mahmdoo’s condition, of which I had 
hourly reports concerned me. I was a mozhi kind of fellow, 
I reproached myself. His groans and his cties of pain 
resounded in my ears, giving me.no mental rest. I slept 
but little. It is strange how a small incident can bring 

. about such a change in a man’s life. At any rate, this one 
changed the course of my life. Believe me, from that day, I 
don’t even whip my pony even when the poor thing 
grows stubborn.” : . 
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He stopped for breath. The effort of unburdening his 
heart to a confidante eased him, but it perspired his 
forehead and beads of sweat hung about his nose. He did 
not wipe them. He raced a head, “Mahmdoo did recover 
but not I. What I had done to him weighed heavily on my 
mind. I must make amends. I must repent. And, in a 
strange way, God ordained it that I made amends. Know 
you, so far, I have not told anyone all this. 


“It was winter. Snow had mantled the wood and the 
village. We could hardly stir out. Birds clung to the 
freezing boughs and even so, we closeted ourselves. My 
Pandit watcher, who gave us tea just now, told me that 
there was no firewood in the kitchen. My kangri was 
already cold. Something had to be done about it. I asked 
Salaama to follow me and we waded over the yielding, 
soft snow, one foot deep, towards the forest. Reaching its 
fringe, we found the snow deeper there. It would be a 
folly to.go up to the forest for fire-wood. So we retreated 
along a longer path, counting that a dried-up mulberry 
tree would fall in the way. 


“We came upon Kauls’ orchard where Mahmdoo was 
the keeper. Why not fell a young apple tree? That would 
be easy enough. I beckoned one to Salaama and ordered 
him, ‘Proceed with your axe.’ He protested, ‘Mahmdoo 


may come. He is a strict keeper.’ Derisively I replied, 
‘What then?’ 


“The tree was cut down. As Salaama was about to 
Carry it on his shoulder, we saw a form, clearly outlined 
Over smooth snow, approaching towards us from the 
keeper's hut. Could it be Mahmdoo? We at once retreated 
towards a wide rut serving as fence on one side of the 
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orchard. There we hid ourselves. I covered my face with 
my muffler and Salaama covered his with his chaddar. But 
it was no use. 


“Mahmdoo shouted, ‘I have caught you, you badmuashes,’ 
as he neared us. He greeted us with his heavy fists and 
heavier kicks. I muffled my face closer silently receiving 
his blows. He recognised Salaama and Salaama begged 
his pardon. He was moved and stopped beating us. 


‘Who is this other thief?’ asked Mahmdoo. 

‘Oh! he is Amar Chand’s relative from his native 
village,’ quickly replied Salaama. 

“Ts he? Tell Amar Chand I’ve forgiven his thieving 
relative and that I’m not taking him to the police.” 


Amar Chand was visibly moved when he recounted 
this noble remark of Mahmdoo. 

As we rose up to go to his residence, the confessor 
added, “You see, it was just good luck that he didn’t 
recognise me. Nor does he know yet, thanks to Salaama. . 
But he taught me the lesson of my life.” 
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BEAR STORIES OF KASHMIR 


(To K.P. Thomas) 


Bear is the largest beast of prey in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Its length is between 5 and 7 feet. Its clumsy 
shoulders stand more than 3 feet from the ground. 


Bears is a veritable terror of the Kashmir forests and 
up-lands. The ‘shy panther, the fierce leopard, the wild 
boar, the savage wolf and other beasts of prey of Kashmir 
are not so much feared as this uncouth-looking brute, 
who not only kills men and cattle but causes havoc to 
maize-fields and fruit-trees and honey stores. 


The writer has collected a number of bear stories from 
life, some of which shall be briefly narrated here. 
A HEROIC WOMAN 


Strange as it may appear, a woman saved no only 
herself, but her husband and her child from the clutches 
Of a bear. Dr. G. L. Kaula, Medical Officer, Pahalgam, who 
treated this woman and her husband in the Hospital last 
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summer, told me the thrilling story of this rustic heroine, 
named Fati. 

Fati was going to attend a feast in a nearby village in 
the company of her husband. She was carrying her only 
child, a daughter in her arms and a bag, containing some 
maize as presents for the hosts on her back. 


The ‘“maize-lover’, the bear, tracked them down in the 
forest. It was just nightfall. They saw the bear 
approaching them. They did not eve carry an axe for that 
did not look proper when one went to dine out. 


The bear attacked the man, Fati’s man and bit his arm 
with which he tried to shield himseif. Fati shrieked. The 
bear left him to attack her. In the twinkling of an eye she 
threw off her child, to one side, away from the bear, and 
took up a big log of wood that lay nearby. With this she 
dealt the bear a thumping blow on his snout. But that was 
after the brute hit her on her left collar bone. The crashing 
blow, however, scared off the bear who, carrying the bag 
of maize that lay near him, fled away. 


There was a regular ‘pilgrimage’ of visitors at 
Pahalgam to the Hospital to see this brave woman. Many 
a kind lady gave her presents. 

BEAR GRUBS PICNIC 

A party of hikers were having a picnic in an upland 
meadow at Gulmare. They had just spread out their 
eatables when they saw a huge bear on top of a small 
sloping mound under whose base they were squatting in 
a circle. 


“Bear! Bear!” was the sudden cry. The frightened 
hikers broke in all directions taking cover under rocks or 
behind pine trees or simply running away without 
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looking back. Those of them that took cover somewhere 
near and peeped at the uninvited guest, saw a strange 
sight, grim, awe-striking yet funny. The bear rolled 
himself down and stopped almost exactly at the place 
where the untouched picnic was laid. Sitting on his 
haunches — a harrowing figure to behold — he helped 
himself with the sweets, the bread, the fruits, with his 
forelegs, spilling a thermos and jumping to one side when 
the hot tea gurgled out. Having eaten most of the booty 


_the bear ran back on all fours. The awe-struck hikers 


hardly believed their eyes, when the brute, though 
depriving them of refreshment that they wanted so badly, 
was lost in the jungle. 


BEAR, THE MAIZE-LOOTER 


Bears are carnivorous but not strictly so. They are 
indeed omnivorous. The black bear, that is more found in 
Kashmir than the brown bear, eats, not only honey, 
berries and other fruits of the forest, but roots also and 
chews them to a pulp. He is very fond of maize and 
sometimes ravages whole fields. To protect their maize- 
fields from, this fierce denizen of the nearby forests, the 
peasants raise high lofts on willow poles and keep watch 
there for whole nights. 


Habiba, our farmer, goes to forests every summer in 
the company of other villagers after they have already 
sent their sheep and goats in charge of mountain 
shepherds. They go there to look up their chattels and 
carry salt for them, with which they feed them. They do 
so themselves in consequence of traditional distrust of the 
shepherds. In these annual visits to the forests, his party 
would halt for the night af a village where he came to be 
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acquainted with the Nambardar, a tall hefty, broad 
sheltered typical Gujar wearing a big Pugree. 

Last year, when he met the Gujar Nambardar after a 
year, he saw that his Pugree was leaning towards left side 
on his head, covering his ear and eye on the side. After 
exchanging Salaams, he asked him, pointing to his Pugree, 
“Why is your Pugree like that, Ramzan Khan?” 


On this Ramzan Khan took off his Pugree, revealing 
distorted temples, a cut ear, a ghastly looking, disfigured, 
blind eye with no traces of eyelashes and surrounded by 
deep scars. He said simply “The work of a bear.” 


After some time, he added, “Thank Allah, I killed the 
bear after a hard contest in the night. He ravaged my 
maize-fields. I searched him everywhere in the day, but 
would not catch him. What blows I gave him with my 
axe” — he proudly produced his axe from under his rustic 
belt —” and he, the rascal, tried to snatch it from me. In so 
doing his blows did to my face what you have seen. But 
my blows felled him, thank Allah! Will you see his hide? 
It hangs in my room. I did not give it to the Shikari even 
for a good price.” 


A PLUCKY GUJAR 


Habiba also related to me the story of another ‘still 
more heroic Gujar who had a hand-to-hand duel with a 
bear. 


The Gujar had gone to pay a visit to a friend in a 
nearby village. Returning late, he had to cross a fringe of 
the forest. It was full moon. At a turning towards the 
thicker’ part of the forest, he espied a stout-looking ‘man’ 
coming towards him in the distance. The ‘man’s’ gait was 
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extremely awkward. He appeared to be madly flinging 
his arms towards right and left. 


Soon, when the hugs form neared him, he realised 
with a shock that it was a bear walking on its hind legs. 
He prepared for the duel, wrapping his woollen blanket 
round his right arm and hand and clutching its ends hard 
within his. hand. The bear leaped towards him aiming 
blows at him. The Gujar, protecting himself behind a tree, 
avoided them dexterously, keeping his right hand ready. 
Then the bear, exasperated, as his blows hardly touched 
the Gujar, opened his mouth wide and came to bite him. 


In the nick of time the plucky Gujar thrust his 
blanket-covered arm right into the wide-open month of 
the bear. The bear fiercely struggled to free himself but 
the sturdy Gujar choked him dead on the spot. The brave 
Gujar did not incur a single physical injury as a result of 
this combat. But, Habiba related to me in pathetic tones, 
how this poor hero had a terrible mental shock. He was 
not quite normal mentally after this encounter and he 
died only in a month’s time. 


THE LOVER OF WOMAN 


Strange but true tales of women being carried away 
by bears are current in every rural home. The bear has a 
fancy for women wearing red Pherans or cloaks. 


Here is a story related to me by Rajaba, our servant, 
who comes from a village in the vicinity of the Wular 
Lake — the biggest fresh water lake of India. Dramatising 
the story with simple, natural gestures, accompanied by 
televant rise and fall in his tone, he said, “The wife of 
Satara, our neighbour, was carried off by a bear one day. 
She had gone to the woods to cut wood and to collect 
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dung. She saw a big bear. She screamed and tried to run 
away. Somehow she felt as if she was rooted to the 
ground. 

“The bear came alongside her. She was expecting a 
shower of stunning blows but none came. Instead the 
bear, standing on his hind legs, fondled her red coloured 
Pheran with his paws. To her horror, the bear took her up 
and carried her up the mountain. His claws pierced her 
body and she shrieked with pain and terror, but it was of 
no avail. 


“At a steep ascent, the bear caught hold of the lappets 
of her Pheran and made her follow him to his den, whose 
mouth he shut with a big stone. She felt stifled in the 
dungeon as it smelt very stinky. She failed to remove the 
stone. 


“Soon the bear returned with a heap of apricots and 
placed them near her. Next day he led her out of the den 
and made her sit in front of it. The apricots were still 
there. 


“She ate them to her full. The bear, in an unchivalrous 
way, lifted her Kasaba (a rustic circular head-dress held 
tight with pins and carrying a bonnet that hangs on the 
back and covers the pendant tresses). He began to play 
with it in a clumsy, boyish way. While he was so engaged, 
the Kasaba rolled down a nearby gorge. Thither the bear 
followed his toy. Taking her golden opportunity, the 
captive woman fled ill another direction and soon reached 
her home where she was already being mourned! “ 


“APRICGT-BEAR” 


Rajaba could not resist the temptation of narrating to 
me a personal ‘adventure with a bear: “You know, sir, I 
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was a cattle-herd before I joined your service. I used to 
carry cattle far up in the woods from my village. It was 
the ‘apricot-ripening’ season. One day, on my way back, 
when my flock was going before me, I heard the sound of 
crashing of branches on an apricot tree. I could not see 
who was enjoying the apricots. 


“T shouted up, ‘Hullo! you fellow, why do you cut 
branches like that? Will you throw a few apricots down 
here?’ I had hardly finished saying this when the cattle 
clustered round me. They pricked up their ears. Their 
eyes signified terror. I understood the cause as I located a 
bear within the branches, eating apricots, most of which 
he was throwing down. My heart sank within me” — here 
Rajaba indeed looked pale at the reminiscence of his 
horror —“I sank down and squatted on my haunches, 
concealing myself within the herd. The cattle pushed 
closer to me all around. I thought I was safe enough as, at 
the very worst, the bear would kill some of the cattle 
round. I peeped through them and saw the bear climb 
down on the earth. He collected the apricots*, ate them 
and, to my great relief, giving us a short, scornful look, he 
made off in the opposite direction.” 


Kashmiris name bears after their depredatory, 
omnivorous nature. Bears are caused “apricot-bears,” 
“maize-bears,” “mulberry-bears” and so on. 


The villagers lose most of their apricots like that. They have one 
consolation, however. They get thY apricot stones back. They roam about 
forests in this time and collect bear dung. The dung is washed in wicker 
baskets and the apricot stones, still intact, are then broken and the kernel is 
marketed. 
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RAVAGES OF A SHE-BEAR 

A bear in the midst of a maize-field is a sight to see. 
He uproots as much maize as a sheaf at a time, then sits 
on his haunches and starts greedily devouring the maize. 
Many unwary peasants, harvesting the maize singly, are 
killed by bears hiding among the maize. 

The bear usually attacks by giving terrible strokes 
with his front paws to the head and cheeks of his human 
victim. The blows from the paws, furnished with strong, 
curved claws, succeed one another in quick succession, 
stunning the victim. Or, the bear may seize his antagonist 
in arms and squeeze life out of him. Therefore, peasants, 
working in maize-fields haunted by bears work in groups, 
because a bear does not usually dare attack a group of 
men, unless it is a she-bear with her team of whelps or if 
she has just waked from long winter fast. 


I was told how last summer a she-bear worked havoc 
to a village, Ashum, near Ganderbal. She would molest 
and kill human beings even during the day. She and her 
whelps devastated many maize fields and killed many 
cattle during nights, and during the day, would lie 
hidden somewhere among them. Peasant parties could 
not locate her during the day. But during the night they — 
even in a group — did not and would not dare to attack 
her with axe or Jathi, when she and her progeny were 
spoiling their maize-fields. They had no gun in the 
village. Eventually, a hunter’s services had to be 
requisitioned through the government to do away with 
the pest. Till then this nightmare of a she-bear was a 
haunting terror to the villagers, 


Many cattle were killed and eaten by the she-bear. 
Three peasants, including one woman, were killed. The 
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woman, running for her life, slipped into a weil and died 
therein. The she-bear, running after her, did not fall into 
the well, but she was chased by the villagers and the 
hunter, who killed her after a desperate fight. Even with 
several balls inside her the she-bear rushed at the hunter 
whose life was narrowly saved, as a peasant’s axe felled 
the beast’s head. The whelps were then, easily disposed 


£ 
OL. . 


Indeed, from times immemorial, the she-bear has 
been held to be a thing of terror. In the Scriptures the she- 
bear deprived of its young stands as a simile: “Let a bear 
robbed of her whelps meet a man rather than a fool in his 
folly.” The instinctive maternal devotion of a she-bear is 
prodigious, especially after the period of hibernation 
when she gives birth to her young. She attacks anybody 
even when she entertains the least apprehension of harm 
to her young. 


THE BEAR-FIGHTING FAQIR 


A so-called Faqir and his Chella — disciple -— made a 
good livelihood by playing upon the superstitions of the 
peasantry in a village, Tral. Maize fields having been 
ravaged by a she-bear, the peasants in a body betook 
themselves to the Faqir’s hovel, saying, with profound 
obeisances, “Salaama, O great one, free us from this 
infernal pest that has laid bare so many of our rich fields.” 


The revered Faqir, stroking his hoary beard, raised his 
index finger and said, “Do not fear, trust in Allah. Our 
Chela will see to this. Armed with only one of our spells, 
he will drag the bear by the ears before you. He will do so 
to-night for haply the moon is full.” Their joy knew no 
bounds. they wished him long life and said among 
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themselves: “Sheikh Sahib is really a man of God. He once 
killed a leopard with a‘mere blow of his stick he has great 
supernatural powers. Don’t you know he never sleeps!” 
And others, not to be outdone: “His Chela is also great... 
He will indeed terrify the bear....” And so on. 


This gossip flattered the vanity of the Fagir and more 
so, that of his Chela. He instructed the peasants to leave 
the Chela alone when he would go on his dangerous 
mission, for the recitation’ ‘of the deadly spells needed 
absolute silence. 


Accordingly, the Chela set out in the dead of night to 
kill the doomed brute. He was armed only with a lathi. 
The she-bear was already there. Her whelps were away 
from her, frolicking and frisking like lambs. She was busy 
collecting maize from harvested plants. The Chela, 
reciting the sacred spells, went towards the she-bear and 
gave her a blow on her head. 


The ferocious brute retaliated wildly. Getting up on 
her hind-legs, she savagely clawed his face with her fore- 
paws. He gave her one more blow on her snarling lips. 
She struck him several times on his face. The villagers, 
watching this encounter from an ambush, snatched the 
precious time to attack the whelps, who were two in 
number, one of which was killed by them on the spot. 
Hearing the cries of her whelps, the bear left her assailant 
to defend her young. 

The clever attackers had already fled to cover against 
a big Chinar. The she-bear whined over her dead whelp 
for some time and then carried the corpse on her back and 
went towards the wood with her other whelp. 

The villagers gave a hell to, the Chela and even to fhe 
Faqir. Their superstitious belief in their po-vers changed 
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to fierce ridicule bordering on hatred, so that, feeling 
themselves not very safe, the Fagir and the badly 
disfigured Chela had to pack up and leave the village. 
The night reception given to the quixotic Chela on his 
return from his still-born expedition was and is still a 
standing joke of the village. : 


OLD MAN’S ADVICE 


Old mountaineers, experienced in bear-fighting will, 
round a fire give tips to their in experienced youngsters; 
“Never go alone to a thick forest or to a maize-field. 
Always carry your axe.” 


Stroking his long, white beard, leaving the Hookah 
aside, the grand old man of the village produces his own 
axe to authenticate his exhortations and continues in the 
simple, rustic manner of easy talk. “Look at my axe, it has 
killed five bears. Allah was ever on my side. I always 
prayed to God whenever I encountered a bear.” 


“You, dear boys, should know how to dodge a bear 
when you meet one in the forest. He will come to, give 
you blows “with his outstretched arms. Praying to God 
for His protection and repeating His Holy name, hide 
behind a nearby tree. Be quick for the bear’s blows will be 
short and strong. When be attempts a blow, dodge it. 
Dodge his blows so many times that his front paws ache. 
He will show it. Then take your chance with your axe or 
your stee. _ =ve.” 


Here the proud old man demonstrates his steel-glove* 
adding with slight humility, that it has accounted for one 





* The steel-glove is worn over right-hand and arm. Its spikes, skillfully 
dianipulated by the finger, clutc.. the bear in the neck. It is specially used 
e ads L} 
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bear. While the potential bear-fighters look at the glove, 
admiringly, the old man continues. “Be wary with the 
steel-glove. Its use demands great proficiency, nerve and 
strength. I used it but once. In any case, trust and pray to 
God and never lose heart. The bear is indeed afraid of you 
and your faithful axe. Use your axe at the right time to fell 
the brute’s skull” 


IS HE DEAD? 


Many a hilly man confronted with a bear play the 
time-old ‘trick of feigning to be dead. The story that I 
heard has a touch of the macabre in it. 


A man was walking in the night over a mountain 
graveyard. In the star-light, aided by the quarter-moon, 
he saw a huge form coming towards him. “The devil has 
come to kill me!” Thought the harrowed, superstitious 
mountaineer. Soon he made out that it was a bear walking 
on his hind legs and carrying a human corpse on his 
ample shoulders. Fear gave way to alert commonsense. 


The plucky mountaineer quietly lay flat, pretending 
to be just another corpse. The bear, throwing down his 
load, came towards him and ‘examined’ him. He pushed 
him sideways. Then he, as it were, felt his chest and pulse. 
Feeling sure that it was just another burdensome corpse, 
the bear lifted up the terror-stricken fellow and threw him 
down in the hole from where he had extracted the corpse 
that he was carrying. He then thinly covered him with 
earth. 





by hunters who mean to catch bear-cubs alive with a view to taming them. 
Many a Tama ha-bear occasionally make their appearance in city and 
town, entertaining the people with their ‘dances.’ But the tamer has to be 
very wary against the precarious temper of his dangerous charge. 
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Tolerating the foul some stink for some reasonable 
time, the supposed ‘corpse’ moved out of the grave, to 
confound the villagers with his harrowing experience. 

MODERN ANDROCLES 


A wood-sawyer’s experiences with a bear reminded 
me of the legendary Androcles and the Lion. It was in 
Vachi that I heard the story from a ‘Know-all’-Patwari, 
who assured me that he had known the wood-sawyer. 


The wood-sawyer sawed wood for the Zaildar’s 
house near a maize-field. He was the only wood sawyer 
of the village. He would go to his work early in the 
morning and would stop only at nightfall. 


“One day when he went to his work, he was startled to 
see a bear on top of the slanting log which he had sawn 
only half its length. He was so much struck with fear that 
he could not even flee for his life. Rooted to the ground 
there, he was amazed to End that the bear did not climb 
down but kept on sitting in the same straddling posture. 
The bear beckoned to him — however clumsily. 


The wood-sawyer’s horror lessened. His fear was 
changed to amusement when he noted that the bear had 
fussily removed the wedge and that in so doing, one of 
his fore legs had got stuck up fast between the two half- 
sawn partitions. The bear — he now understood - made 
imploring gestures to him to be freed. 


The wood-sawyer was on the horns of a dilemma. 
Should he release the brute and invite death at his hands? 
Should he leave him like that and earn the disapprobation 
of his stern employee? A God fearing man that he was, he 
resolved to free the bear. He put in the wedge and the 
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bear’s foreleg was freed. The bear almost caressed him 
and then ran off among the maize-fields, 


At about evening that day, when the wood-sawyer 
was about to stop work the bear made his appearance, 
frightening the tired wood-sawyer. But he did not harm 
him. He followed him home. The Patwari assured me that 
the bear would sleep outside his hut every summer night, 
and that he would, off and on, share his spoils with him — 
repaying a debt of honour. 


In conclusion, let us give some credit to the bear of 
Kashmir. His skin is put to so many well known uses, His 
fat is used by the Kashmiris as the essential ingredient of 
many drugs, Like wine the fat is meticulously preserved 
through generations. The older the fat, the more 
efficacious it is supposed to be. 


Many treasuted amulets worn by the rural children 
contain his hair. Villagers give short though terrifying 
rides to their children on black Tamasha-bears as an 
effective antidote against the evil eye! So the bear, in spite 
of his depredations, has his extenuating points. 
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LEOPARD STORIES OF 
KASHMIR 


(To E. D. Lucas) 


The Happy Valley of Kashmir is not dwelt in by the 
fierce tiger or the ferocious lion. It abounds in bears and. 
there are also many leopards. Panthers are found here 
and there. Both the leopard and panther are known as 
‘suh’ or ‘shair’ to the Kashmiri. Except the gypsy tribes. 
and Gujar shepherds the average Kashmiri is not sport- 
minded’ nor does he encounter the leopard so often as the 
vandelistic bear. 


The first impulse of a typical Kashmiri is to respect 
the ‘shair’ — for he does not know how to distinguish 
between the many leopard and the feminine panther. A 
veteran Shikari — of course, a Kashmiri one of those local 
hunters whose services are indispensable to the visitor- 
sportsman — once told me, when I asked him the 
distinctive features of leopard and a panther, “Leopard is 
masculine and he is bolder and bigger in size than the 
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Panther. Panther is a thief.” He meant that panther prowls 
more. The panther not unusually hides cunningly in ruts, 
crevices and behind bushes. Not so the leopard, whose 
range of roaming can be extensive, and who, therefore, 
provides better sport to the keen sportsman — and, 
incidentally, stories to the people. 

PLUCKY ENGLISH HUNTER 


Major Smith was one of those many retired English 
officials who take a fancy to Kashmir and spend the rest 
of their days in the “Eden of the East.” Hunting was more 
than his hobby. It was his dominant passion. For most 
part of the year, as and when the weather allowed, he was 
a-hunting in Kashmir forests. 

Learning the use of the steel glove, which is worn on 
the left hand and thrust in the neck of the leopard, the 
bear or other game in a close grappling duel, he became 
extremely proficient with it. Of bears, leopards and 
panthers, he had more than ten heads to his personal 
credit — proudly decorating his drawing room — and all of 
them, he, with incredible luck, had victimised with the 
deadly use of the steel glove. The old Kashmiri hunter, 
who told me about the major’s exploits, said, “The Major 
Sahib had such luck and such daring which I have not 
seen any Vilayati to have, so far in my long life.” 

But the hunter also added, “Now listen, Pandit Sahib. 
We were three hunters with the Major Sahib in a forest 
where leopards abounded like hares! It was the crack of 
dawn and we were a-hunting already. We reached a 
precipitous top. The patch of Bat ground, covered with 
pines, on which we stood, overlooked a majestic valley 
and a giddying ravine edged away from us”. 
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A leopard appeared. It was obviously a ferocious she- 
leopard. She jumped and capered and growled as she 
espied us. We, the hunters, spread out with fixed 
bayonets leaving a passage for the leopard to pass so that 
she would leap upon the Major Sahib, who was ready 
with his steel glove and kakri. This was our usual tactics. 
The leopard first came upon me but I did not fire because 
| would not spoil the sport of the Major Sahib. Any how 
the leopard did not leap at me but, emitting a thundering 
roar, she went straight at the Major Sahib. 


The Major Sahib — O, save me, Allah! — fell down and 
the leopard was on him. Still we did not fire at the brute 
for his orders were express that we should never interfere 
with his hand-to-hand duels even if he were wounded 
badly. 


And then, you know, even if I did fire, I might have 
killed the Major Sahib. With superhuman strength the 
Major Sahib, shading his face with the glove, extricated 
himself from the paws of the leopard. But his shoulder 
and his leg were bleeding over the torn clothes. It was a 
terrible sight seeing him like that. 


In the twinkling of an eye the Major Sahib made a 
fierce gesture at us to keep away while he pierced both 
the steel spikes of the glove and the kakri into the neck of 
the leopard who gave out a whining t0aT. My Allah! 
Allah is great and Allah is one! — it was a hell to look, 
seeing both the Major Sahib and the leopard bleeding, 
profusely. All his earlier duels had been more or less 
clean affairs and that was why we called him the ‘Miracle- 
Hunter.’ He would use the glove and the kakri only to 
give a stunning fall to his prey and then, lest the beast 
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stand up again, he would fire at it from close range and 
end the life out of the game. But this time it was a hell for 
both, the Major Sahib and the leopard. 

Standing like that, they fell and rolled together on the 
ground. The Major Sahib again tried to extricate himself, 
but this time, my Allah, I saw to my horror, for I loved the 
kind Major Sahib, that the fore-paw of the Jeopard was 
clenched on his ace and in his very mouth. Terrible 
bleeding. The leopard’s back was towards me. I fired at it. 


“The two still rolled and rolled, till they reached the. — 
edge of the precipice. We ran and tried all together to 
hold the hands and legs of the Major Sahib and hold nim 
back. We tried all our strength. It was in vain. The leopard 
and the Major Sahib rolled over the edge and down the 
precipice and I, with everything swimming, before my 
eyes, felt the earth dying before me in a dazed moment. 
My Great Allah! ” 


The hunter took a pause here. He prayed with 
outstretched hands, saying something in Arabic, in which 
I could make out the name of the Major Sahib. The effort 
of the harrowing reminiscence overpowered him and I 
also felt tears coming to my eyes. I checked them and 
stared at the furrowed, hollowed face of the hunter, which 
was blanched for a moment. Making\an obvious effort, he 
went on: 


“Afterwards I was told by my hunter-companions 
that I half fell over the leopard and the Major Sahib but 
they, thanks to Allah my preserver, caught me by the 
lappets of my coat and my belt and saved me from falling. 
_ They said that the sight of the shrieking Major Sahib and 
the low growls of the dying leopard as they fell, quicker 
and quicker, over the boulders and rocks for, as it were, 
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miles together, was the most ghastly they had ever seen. 
They believed that both of them were dead before they 
reached the distant bottom of the ravine where they must 
have fallen in some inaccessible fissure. I was told, when I 
came to senses after about one hour. When I knew what 
had happened to my dear master, I wasri't myself for days 
together, when the police, the military afsar and the 
Tehsildar and Angrezi afsar log and the military asked us 
statements.” 


The narrative moved me. Tears visibly beaded the 
hunter’s eyes. I thought of those summer-tourists who 
dub Kashmiris as faithless, unreliable, liars and so on! 


I GREET A LEOPARD 


Years back, when I was a student; I used to get 
disgusted with the too long winter vacation that our 
college gave us. Daily long walks even in the severest 
weather, helped to kill the ennuni born of too much 
leisure. Brij Nath and I would buckle up our warm coats, 
wrap our mufflers close, feeling warm in gloves and 
socks, we would trot out for the day. A convention was 
that the condition of the weather would not affect this 
daily strenuous programme to which we had pledged 
ourselves I Another was that every day we must repair to 
a different destination, however far that might be. 


The turn of Shankaracharya Hill came. It had snowed 


during the night, but not much. As we ascended the 


slushy path, it grew treacherous. 


Brij Nath, timorous as ever, objected, “How can we 
reach the top when the path is so slippery? “I made no 
reply but trudged on. Then he added, correcting himself, 
“We'll reach the hen of a temple all right. But we can't 
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come down.” I laughed at his blasphemy for it was the 
first time I heard him decrying a temple — a sacred and 
ancient temple as that. 


Merrily I replied, resourcefully, “I shall find you a 
stick. Everything will be all right. Now buck up, for, I tell 
you, the Valley of Kashmir looks glorious when it wears 
the snow-mantle.” 


Srinagar and its suburbs did look grand. The thinned, 
sinuous Jhelum was a snake creeping over the soft, 
heaving bosom of the Valley. The densely packed city was 
buried under the snow. The arms and the main part of the 
Dal Lake looked themselves islands in a sea of snow that 

‘bathed the overhanging mountains. As we perched on a 
cold rock on one side of the temple the snow-draped 
deodars were modest brides to my adolescent 
imagination. We talked about everything and nothing in 
particular. 


I was lost in contemplation of the sheety, Gagribal 
Lake, sensitively reflecting the passing mists. Brij Nath 
startled me with, “There is a big cat! A big cat!” Just 
below, about half a furlong down, silhouetted on the 
hillside, sloping away from us, I saw the big bush-tall of a 
restless form. Was it a jackal, I thought? The form turned 
right about and I saw the big head, the very proud 
whiskers and then, I saw the densely spotted body, brown 
and black dots playing on an excellent fur. All in a 
breathless moment. 


I shouted to Brij Nath, in the greatest excitement, “It's 
a leopard! Stand up! Away!” Foolishly, he persisted, for 
the had never seen one, “It is a big cat, I am sure.” | 
locked my hands in his and pushed him, giving a last 
apprehensive look at the leopard »who still looked 


~N 
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towards the opposite mountain. We ran for our life and 
climbed the long, tiring flight of ancient stone staircase to 
the temple. Thank God, the pujari was there. He 
confirmed that it was a leopard, for only on the previous 
day he had seen one. He also said, pointing towards the 
huge Siva idol, water trickling over its smooth shoulders, 
“I£ God saves one, who can kill him?” 


TOW RED EYES IN THE DARK 


I was still panting. When we sort of felt normal, my 
usual curiosity overcame me and I said to the pujari, after 
he had bathed the Siva idol, wiped its shining sides clean 
and besmeared it with saffron paste, “Where did you 
meet the leopard ?” 


“Oh! that, don’t be anxious to know that,” he, true to 
his holy salt, started a kindly sermon (on the 
Shankaracharya Mount!), which was, of course, in tune 
with our pristine surroundings. “But remember, boys, a 
shair is a devotee of God. He is not all enemy of man as 
the black’ bear is. He loves man only if man will respect 
him. For, everybody knows, he is the undisputed king of 
the forest...” : : 

Here, several bustling prayerful ladies, reddened and 
breathing audibly, came in with, “Har-Har Mahadev!” 
and told Mahadev Ji, “You are and You'll be.” The pujari 
attended to them. They walked three times round the 
interior stone pavement running round the pillars which 
enclosed the idol on a pedestal. It was impossible to talk 
to the pujari, for they kept him busy all the time. I could 
not even pray, so long as they vociferously conversed 
with their god, caressing him, besmearing him, putting 
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flowers and washed rice on him — the god with the 
Oedipus Complex, I thought, aggressively. 

When the devour worshippers did leave after all, I 
prodded the pujari, “Well, come on, pujari ji. Tell us your 
experience.” 

He wasn’t complimented but he resumed his 
admonishing tread, adding, “I was telling you that the 
shair is the king of the forest. His eyes, his straight and 
light bearing, his regal gait tell one that. So one should 
respect him by not looking straight into his eyes. Look 
down on the earth, when you meet a shair. Don’t stare 
back at him for his anger spells death for the haughty 
man. Bow before him and he will never touch your hair.” 

“Enough of that,” broke in Brij Nath. “We are getting 
late now.” 

“O, no, Brij Nath,” I mocked him. “There is no big cat 
here. Let Pujari Sahib tell us his tale.” 

“Here you, are,” after all the self-chosen priest was 
coming to the point. “I come up here early in the 
morning, earlier than the dawn. I watch the glorious 
dawn of the mountains from this door. In the way up it is 
nearly dark. 

“Yesterday as I trudged up, balancing the pitcher on 
my shoulder with my left hand, and holding a stick with 
the other, I heard a faint sound near the bend where you 
find the small chinar. I thought it was an owl, but the fall 
of a soft tread made me stop at a standstill. My heart beat 

fast but I presented my poise, thanks to this god 
(beckoning the apathetic idol) 

“Two red eyes stared at me in the dark. I knew it was 
a shair. | looked down at the path which I could dimly see 
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in the starlight. The two flaming charcoals moved here 
and there for a split second. Their blurred images burned 
on my retina as I still looked down, reverently, praying to 
the shair and Siva to protect my life for the service of this 
god. A growl and the shair lashed the path with his tail, 
producing a sharp, cracking sound. 

“Tne sudden sound unnerved me but I still prayed. 
With the tails of my eyes, I looked at the dark form, 
whose very breathing I could hear, I saw only one 
burning dot. Due to the movement, my staff stuck a rock 


and its steel point rang. In a moment, the form took a soft 
leap and was gone.” 


“Was that all?” I said, rather-disappointed. But the 
Pujari was now lost in the contemplation of the idol, 
perhaps thanking it once ag.lll for his deliverance. While 
we left, I thought how his remarks about the sanctity of a 
leopard were very much current in Kashmir Villages. 


LOVER OF MUSIC 


Sahepura is a village near Ganderbal — one of the 
beauty spots of Kashmir. A tributary of the Indus flows 
by the quiet village. In summer it is not unusual for 
peasants to rest under the grand chinar tree after the hard 
day’s toil. There they smoke, cut jokes and watch the thin 
stream flow placidly by. 

I happened to be present at one such meeting. 
Somebody talked about bears. Habiba gave his interesting 
bear story (which has appeared in Bear Stories). 
Mahmudoo, not to be outdone, launched a leopard story. 
Here it is: — A 


“You all know that my father-in-law lives at Ajas —“ 
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“Yes,” put in Jumma, jocularly, “We know Ajas is 
your father-in-law!” 


“— and Ajas is a small village nestled around the foot 
of a mountain. The mountain is covered with dense 
forests and is infested with all beasts of’ prey that our 
Mother Kashmir has. I have told you how I came across a 
bear in the forest who was afraid of us and he ran away 
like a cat. 


The villagers of Ajas are a merry people. They love 
singing and dancing. Every year they subscribe for a 
Band-Jashna to be celebrated in the big hall of the house of 
the Zaildar, Ali Shiekh. 


The Jashna lasts a whole night. Happily I was there, 
when one such Jashna was to be held. My father-in-law 
was one of the managers. So I go quite a respectable place 
“around the carpeted square, where the singing party and 
dancers were to sit and dance. a 


The song and dance was at its best at about midnight. 
There was an interval for tea, highly flavoured Kashmiri 
sugar tea, Kahwa, not salt tea that we have here. Then we 
heard the piercing howling of jackals, it appeared quite 
near. And then we ‘heard O, Allah! we heard a leopard 
toar outside. Only one window of the hall was open. My 
father-in-law at once shut it. Instantly there was panic and 
everyone cried, ‘Suh Ho!’ But my father-in-law, still 
standing by the window, took command of the situation, 
He put his fingers on his lips and commanded silence. 
Nobody seemed even to breath. 

The leopard struck against the window for it was just 
above the level of the courtyard. A wooden pane broke 
and we were horrified to see a paw of the leopard and 
then another jutting in from another broken pane. Horror 
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was written on the face of everyone. Red apples left the 
cheeks of Ali Sheikh and the Pir! 


In another moment the leopard would have broken 
his way through, but for what my father-in-law did. He 
calmly lifted the latch and threw the window open. The 
leopard leaped in. Some shrieks. We crept under our 
blankets. A few fled out of the hall. The leopard ran after 
one running servant, caught his Pheran in his mouth 
playfully, but did not touch him. We were amazed. when 
we saw the leopard playing like a big-cat. 


My father-in-law shouted at the singers, ‘you bastard 
fools! Don’t you know what you have to do? This is a 
devout leopard, the one who visits Haji Sahib’s shrine. He 
has come here for the music. He, I tell you, is a lover of 
music. Start music at once or, if he gets angry, Allah help 
you then.’ 


The musicians at once started music. The dancer-boy, 
still trembling, was made to stand up by, my father-in- 
law. Music and dance visibly affected the leopard. He 
crouched down near the middle of the hall. According to 
the instructions of some old men, the music and dance 
programme was kept on at full swing, without even a 
moment's rest. 


“The leopard was, as it were rooted to the floor, even 
as this chinar is rooted to the bank. He stared at the 
dancer-boy and the musicians. And when the cock first 
crew, the leopard gave a mighty roar, then stood up. We, 
nervous all along, were now horrified. All of us were 
there because Ali Sheikh had not allowed anyone to slip 
away, much as we would have liked. But thank Allah, the 
leopard moved about a little, looked at the singing party 
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and then leaped out of the window. He lashed his big tail 
on the ground and was gone, yes, gone off. Yes the music- 
lover leopard, you see, did not even touch our hair!” 


THE DEVOUT LEOPARD 


We, the members of the Kashmir Fellow-Ship Society, 
were enjoying a moon-light hike, over Shankaracharya. 
Shall I tell you what our story-at home critics said about 
such a trip? They, lifting their brows in the accepted 
highbrow style, deprecatingly, characterised such hikes as 
‘Romantic’ experiences. Perched on the stone platform 
flanking the eastern side of the temple, overlooking 
Srinagar and its surroundings in the ethereal moonlight, 
we enjoyed the sight of the moonlit mountains whose 
topping snows looked indeed romantic and unearthly in 
the milky light of the full moon. We ate omnivorously 
and gulped it down with Kashmiri tea steaming from the 
big Samovour. Oh! those precious moments were 
unforgettable. (God willing we will have more of them.) 

The talk went round. It somewhat centred on the 
leopards of Kashmir. I recounted my experience of having 
greeted a leopard somewhere near the place where we 
sat, pointing out the spot. It young member (was it 
Mattoo or Ajodhya Nath?) gave a little shudder. Sham Lal 
then described his experience which he had in the vicinity 
of the Shankaracharya Hill at the foot of the opposite 
mountainside. 

Professor Sahib, I too have: seen a leopard just near. 
Come on, Fellew-Ship Society members listen. Last year 
we were walking late in the night by the road leading 
under the yonder mountain from the cantonment to 
Srinagar city. 
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A Gurkha student was with us. When we passed by 
the graveyard, situated on the foot of the mountain he 
said to us, “Do you know a leopard comes here every 
Friday night” and we all roared with laughter. 

But we heard the mysterious sound of a soft but 
heavy tread, and believe mc, about a hundred yards 
ahead of us, we saw two glowing eyes of a leopard, as one 


“of us whisperingly said, “Look, there is the shair; and it 


was there —? “ 


Sham Lal was interrupted by others who talked of the 
devout leopards, visiting temples, mosques and 
graveyards in mountain villages. But Sham Lal forcefully 
summed up the argument: 


“You ought to know the leopard is a devout animal. 
He visits graveyards and mosques on Friday nights. My 
friend saw one near Baba Rishi’s mosque (Baba Rishi was 
a Muslim saint, whose shrine near Gulmarg is visited by 
Muslims and Hindus alike) on a Friday night. Villagers 
there see the devout leopard — ‘an old fellow’ they call 


him — and he harms no man. I was told that our Maharaja 


once encountered this old leopard and understanding that 
this king of the forest was the devout leopard of Baba 
Rishi, our wise Maharaja did not kill him.” Believe it or 
not! 

CONCLUSION 


There are not so many leopard stories current among 
the people of Kashmir as there are bear stories. Leopards 
and panthers are much less depredatory to man and his 
property. Leopard occasionally takes fancy to dogs and 
kills a watch dog or two during the night in a mountain 
hamlet but that, again, does not cause much loss. True, it 
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is also that the leopard shows a respect for man and 
unlike the quarrelsome bear, keeps him at an arms length, 
so long as possible. A panther, lying in hiding, rarely 
pounces upon a man just as the tiger of Bengal does. 

The leopard is keenly sought by hunters for his 
valuable fur. In life and after, thanks’ to the taxidermists, 
leopard retains his majesty and panther, the feminine 
contour of its small body. 
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A WONDER TALE 
JUNGLE WOMAN OF KASHMIR 


(To Fellowship Society Members) 


Late in the night, Zooni, raked the cinders ill the big 
hearth. The children were asleep already. 

“Look, Ramzana,” she said to her husband, who was 
darning his dirty chemise with a big needle, “your 
tomorrow’s meal is ready. You will take it with you to the 
patch of maize field over the mountain with the cursed 
Patwari, the son of a prostitute, trust upon us.” 

“Yes that is so,” Ramzana replied rather mechanically. 
“This rusted needly doesn’t work. Plague upon it!” ‘ 

Outside, the night wind of the uplands made the © 
usual noises through the tall firs, spreading pines and the 
hunchback mulberries. An owl hooted somewhere near. 
Disregarding what Ramzana hud said, Zooni broke in, 


“Listen to the owl! May thunderbolt fall upon the silly 


“N 
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bird. Something bad will happen. But, hark! What is that? 
A strange shriek! Has the Jungle Woman come again?” 

“The bear will eat this witch of a Jungle Woman who 
is haunting you every time,” impatiently replied 
Ramzana. “Do your own work.” 

Zooni was silent for a while. She again heard strange 
cries but she dared not comment on them for fear of 
Ramzana, who was absorbed in his work. Ramzam. 
finished the mending, and then fumbled about in the hay, 
which covered the dusty mud-plastered floor, saying, 
“My sickle! My sickle !” Irritated with the fruitless search, 
he shouted, “Zooni! I’ve lost my sickle; my faithful sickle. 
It must be lying in the maize holding. I must fetch it just 
now. What else can we do?” 

-“No, no, Ramzana,’” Zooni pleaded. “You will get 
_ your sickle in the morning. It won’t be lost.” 
~“Don’t you know the devil that Qadir is,” Ramzana 
said, correcting her. “He goes to the field earlier than we 
see the morning star. He is a cat, I tell you. He will find 
the sickle and take it away. Wherefrom shall we get 
another sickle? The City is one hundred miles away. 
Floods have cut us off for at least a fortnight till the 
corrupt, fat Tehsildar will have the bridge repaired over 
the Bloody Nulla. No, no, Zooni, you sleep, I must go and 
fetch the dear sickle”. 
With this he was gone. Zooni ran down to hand him, 
an axe for his protection but he would have none of it. “I 
shall take a lathi to scare away jackals and dogs,” he said 
instead. 


Zooni, left alone, went up to her hay bed. It would be 
long before her Ramzana would return. He had to cross 
three upland fields and one mountain brook. Oh! Allah! 

Cc 
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keep him safe, she prayed, as she again heard the strange, 
horrifying sound. Was it the Jungle Woman? 


* * * 


Starlight and the mountaineer’s uncanny instinct for 
tracks guided Ramzana to the maize holding. Jackals 
howled, slipping away at his approach. Their squeaky 
howls, being so near, grated upon his ears. Mountain 
dogs distantly barked in reply. Occasional gusts of wind 
blew long drawn notes in conifers and pines. What did he 
hear? A horrifying sharp sound a blend of plaintive howl 
and fierce growl, unnatural and awe-inspiring. Oh! Zooni 
was perhaps right. She had talked about the Jungle 
Woman who had haunted the hamlet for the last week. 
He alone had disbelieved. He still did. But, before he 
could further think, to his consternation, he heard this 
freak of a shriek quite close to him. 


Ramzana’s heart pounded like a hammer within him. 
Should he run, fly for his life? Yes, that he must. He ran 
fast, as fast as his legs could carry him. He only knew be 
was running. He did not know any longer what direction 
he was taking. To save his neck was his prime concern at 
the moment. 


Something pursued him. It was not a bear, though its 
heavy tread amidst the crashing bushes resembled a 
bear’s step. The creature uttered those very terrifying 
sounds he had heard some time back. Only the Jungle 
Woman could screech these strange yells. The thought of 
his possible pursuer electrified Ramzana. He quickened 
his pace to a very fast gallop, so much so that he 
discerned that he had left his pursuer far back. But 
suddenly he stumbled against the stump of a fallen 
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spruce. He fell down the very moment, helpless and 
exhausted. His head struck against a boulder and the 
wounds bled in his forehead and right hand. He reeled 
and became unconscious. 

rm, F tg * 


High above on the precipitous mountain, very much 
above the snow line, in a cave, damp, dark and with a 
narrow opening, closed by a round boulder, which was 
used as the door, lived the Jungle Man and the Jungle 
Woman. They were primitive’ sub-men of a group that 
survived near some remote peaks of the Valley. 


The Jungle Man, finding no game for a few days, left 
on a long expedition with his bone weapons. He did not 
retum for days together. Led by instinct, the Jungle 
Woman did not so much miss the Jungle Man, as she 
wanted a mate. Down below in the mountain hamlet, 
thousands of feet down from her cave, she had seen 
miniature men walking about, after autumn and in 
winter, when mist did not mantle the hamlet. Now that 
the Jungle Man had not come back for a week, she went 
down into the hamlet every night. There she howled and 
screeched, keeping away from the lights of the cottages, 
for she was somehow afraid of them. 


. Rambling aimlessly, led by her forest-bred instinct, 
now set on edge by her passion for a man, the Jungle 
Woman scented a man — poor unfortunate Ramzana on 
his sickle errand. She whined and yelled to attract his 
notice but he cut straight across the fields. Then she made 
towards him, neared him and found him, a lump of a 
man, heaving insensibly. Shexpawed him all over, very 
much like a bear. He uttered low whines of fear and pain. 
She lifted him and carried him on her broad masculine 
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shoulders, stopping for a while after miles of hilly 
distance when some sudden sound or other alarm made 
her alert. 


Though unconscious, Ramzana was not quite so, fora 
Jong time. When he was carried by the Jungle Woman he 
had a strange perception of dangling over a hairy bed, 
which was quite unlike his warm, soft hay bed. 
Subconsciously he heard grunts and yells and felt that he 
was sleepily riding over his father-in-law’s newly brought 
mare, who was not well broken in yet. 


A jackal’s howling awoke Ramzana suddenly. He did 
not realise at once who was carrying him. After a dreamy 
moment or two, he understood with horror that he was 
bestriding on the spiky shoulders of a bear, who was 
grunting and heavily breathing. But no, Oh Allah! it was 
not a bear! It was... it was, as his dangling legs, touching 
the hairy, ample, falling breasts told him, the Jungle 
Woman. The Jungle woman! He tried to cry, only to find 
his tongue tied and his mouth parched. No, he must cry 
to invite help. Again, words did not come. His head 
reeled. The wily creature clutched him faster, uttering 
something like a savage’s yell. Giddiness again, 
mercifully changed into unconsciousness for Ramzana for 
many many hours. The Jungle Woman trudged on with 
her man’s burden, scrambling up ascents and precipices, 
miraculously, balancing her weight, till she, in the small 
hours of the morning, reached her cave, where she 
deposited it in a corner, covering it with jungle berry 
leaves and pine twigs. 


Late in the morning Ramzana, feeling his head 
splitting and rocking, awoke upon the cold and damp bed 
of filth-laden earth. Where was he? Why wasn’t his baby 
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crying? The goat was silent. Zooni was nowhere to be 
seen. The window was shut but the chinks in the crazy 
wall should have admitted light. Could it be so very 
foggy outside? Fidgeting about with his hands, he did not 
find his tattered quilt over him but he was taken aback on 
fading leaves and branches about him. What did it mean? 
He sat up with a start. In so doing his head struck against 
a protruding stone of the cave. Holding his aching head, 
where he found fresh scars of last night’s wounds, he saw 
the mouth of the cave blocked with a stone, admitting 
faint rays of ‘tight through apertures at its sides. Last 
night’s nightmare rushed upon his memory. Oh! Allah — 
here he was, in some plagued cave. Zooni, sweet Zooni, 
what must she be thinking and doing? 


Impatiently throwing away the leaves and twigs, 
Ramzana stood up. Again his head struck against the low 
roof. He had to walk with bent back. Over the opening of 
the cave he found a round boulder which he could not 
push off or even move an inch though he applied all his 
desperate strength to it. Nerve-shattered, he slipped 
down, to his leafy bed and lay down, taking in with his 
mountaineer’s common sense that he was the Jungle 
Womans captive. From,his childhood he had heard many 
stories of witches, she-monsters and Jungle Woman. Now 
he was — so decreed Allah — the prisoner of this dreadful 
woman. But he need not fear. Sitting on his knees he lifted 
his outstretched hands in prayer and prayed to Merciful 
Allah to save him. In his, prayer he did not forget his wife 

and his children. He thought with a pang how his sickle 
must now be in the usurping hands of Qadira. Allah 
would curse him and He would blast the cursed Jungle 
Woman. Something within him, proceeding perhaps from 
a subconscious reminiscence of folk-tales of witches and 
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Jungle Women, assured him that the wretched Jungle 
woman would not kill him. She would keep him. He 
determined to steei himself to live it through till he found 
a way of escape from this hell of a den. 


The thread of his reverie was snapped when the stone 
over the opening of the cave was pushed to one side, 
falling with a resounding thud into a watery ditch outside 
the cave. In came the horrible looking Jungle Women, 
more of a bearlike ape than a human form. Her long 
woolly hair fell about her intensely hairy naked body as 
she came towards Ramzana with bent back and paws of 
hands out-stretched sticking out of hairy hands and 
showing: claw-like nails. The front view of the Jungle 
Woman showed nothing but the long, thick, black hair of 
the body out. of which large, pendent and swinging 
breasts fell down covering the tummy of the heinous. 
creature. Her angular face was not so hairy but it bore a 
great deal of resemblance to a forest monkey, big, heavy 
and flat. Her quasi-human form was awesome in the 
extreme. The small chin protruded from the harsh and 
hairy jaw bones, which were clearly incapable .of speech. 
_ Great brow ridges, receded farther from the small, bright, 
fierce eyes. Though almost human she had baboon traits. 


So this was his mistress, in whose power Ramzana 
lay. As he had already prepared himself, Ramzana did 
not feel much afraid. The Jungle Woman uttered shrill 
cries of delight on seeing him there. The shouts reminded 
Ramzana of the mumbled words of an idiot out of which 
one could make out nothing. He stared at her, not in 
horror but in amazement, as she came towards him. She " 
fondled the torn lappets of his chemise and caressed his 
face. He shrunk away from her but there she was again 
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before him, catching hold of his hands, and dragging him 
a feet or two. Then out of a recess,' which Ramzana had not 
marked, she produced walnuts and forest nuts and berries 
and scattered them about the cave. Ramzana greedily 
caught a few and ate them. So did the Jungle Woman. 


The Jungle Woman did not kill or molest Ramzana. 
She fetched him jungle fruits and feasted him on raw flesh 
of the deer, jackal and fox. Seeing that he felt cold she 
brought jungle hay, soft, dry and long bushels to form his 
bed. She played with him in a strange way, an admixture 
of bestial fierceness and fondness of love. 


Hearing him groan, cry or shout out the names of 
Zooni or his children, she tried to ape him, producing 
only a monkeyish babble. That amused Ramzana but he 
would bite his lips and curse himself on his helplessness. 
For every time the Jungle Woman left the cave, she bolted 
the cave with the big boulder that fitted the opening like a 
door. Ramzana could not, for the life of him, shift that 
cursed stone even when he tried for hours. Once the 
Jungle Woman, pushing aside the boulder, found 
Rarnzana pulling against it from the inside. Emitting 
fierce growls she kicked him with her big feet, sending 
him reeling down. He fell against a jutting rock of the 
arm, wounding his arm. She clawed him on the face. 
Finding him bleeding the Jungle Woman picked out a 
certain grass out of the hay bed and clumsily bound that 
over the wounds. The bleeding stopped, as if by miracle. 
Ramzana thanked her with a silly look wherein despair 
loomed large. He held his side as he felt his heart 
throbbing and lay down awhile. The haunting image of 
his mountain home came before him. 
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What could Zooni be doing just now? It was more 
than a month that she had missed him. Did she take him 
to be dead? And, the children. Allah was their father now. 
Allah is merciful. No, no, Zooni would not, should not 
consider him dead. Once, earlier, he had been missing 
from home for a fortnight when snowstorm and 
landslides had blocked him in the upper hamlet. Zooni 
had then bravely hoped for his return. He did return to 
her then. How he had embraced her and the children! The 
fond memory sent shafts of anguish in his stricken heart 
as he heard the gawky Jungle Woman striding towards 
him, coming to pinch him, to nip him and to tease him. 
He despised her peculiar smell, her hairy form which was 
almost double to that of his own mountaineer’s physique 
and her overbearing ways with him. He half opened his 
eyes as the hateful creature crawled towards him. How 
long would he rot like this? How long, Oh Allah! Oh Pir 
Dastgir ! Oh Saint Shah Hamdan! would he lie helpless as 
he did? He shut his eye, inwardly sitting down to prayer 
in the mosque of Juma Masjid whose ae ae to give 
him peace and calm. He prayed and prayed, not heeding 
the pinching by the Jungle Woman. 

Suddenly he got up, feeling, like a prey held at by, the 
urge to free himself, only to look about the semi-dark, 
cribbing walls of the cave and damned stone sitting 
glumly over its opening. She marked his eager look and 
mistaking it for an expression of hunger, produced fruits 
and a leg of venis on from a recess and placed them 
before her captive man. Ramzana ate a few after a few 
minutes till he had composed himself. He must eat, he 
reaffirmed to himself or he would die. Now he liked the 
fruits and the raw flesh. They imbued him with a strange, 
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restless energy. He did not feel exhausted in the body 
though he lived in this damp hole in the mountainside. 
His growing beard and nails only menaced him, adding 
to his biting sense of prison life. 


* * * 


Losing count of days in this dark cell Ramzana 
became impatient with himself at his lack of reckless, 
daredevil spirit with which he ought to fight his way out. 
Next morning when the Jungle Woman was leaving and 
pushed the stone away, he crept close behind her and. 
before she could place the stone back, he leaped at her. 
The stone fell back in the pit. Tae Jungle Woman grappled 
him, giving out fierce shrieks. Her nails pierced his skin 
but he did not feel the pain. He bit her hairy bands with 
his mouth but’ she only tightened her steel grasp and 
dragging him, carried him back to his corner and there 
she kicked him, threw sticks and hay over him and 
clawed him, besides giving him stunning blows with her 
ungainly hands. 

Ramzana, exhausted, heart-broken and defeated made 
no reply. Tears welled in his eyes. He cried piteously. 
Moaning aloud, he sobbed like a child, “Zooni! I die for 
you! Where are you? Oh ! what has happened to me? What 
curse has fallen upon me!” Pity softened the coarse, apish 
features of the Jungle Woman; she caressed him on the 
chest though he shrank away from her. She left, cautiously 
looking behind that Ramzana did not follow her. 

A mood of despair, frustration and utter desolation, 
overwhelmed Ramzana. In his simple way he sobbed and 
brooded naively. Why had so much suffering fallen upon 
him? What had he done to merit this? Qadira, his rascal 
neighbour, now the owner or his sickle, ought to be‘in his 
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place here. He had an idea that he had spent more than 
“four tens” of days here. He counted by tens and after the 
third ten he became confused as to the length of his 
captivity. Autumn must have changed into winter. The 
chill winds striking him, when the hell of this Jungle 
Woman came and left, airing the opening of the cave, told 
him that the crop of his maize holdings must since have 
been reaped. Who did that? Where was Zooni? What 
about the children? The flock, the cow, the coop of fowl 
what about them? Would he ever return to them? He 
again sobbed, sinking his head in his raised knees as he 
squatted against the damp wall where a dripping drop of 
water told him that it was raining outside. Would that the 
Jungle Woman slipped on the precipice and died! No, she 
would not. She was tough. He went up to the chink of the 
opening of the cave. He tried the stone. It was stuck up in 
the stone depression outside which acted as its hinge and 
repelled all his force to be moved. The cursed Jungle 
Woman was tough. 


One day he had seen from this hole how a bear 
crossed her path. Sitting uneasily behind the boulder in 
the cave, he had revelled that the bear would kill and 
make a meal of the Jungle Woman. The bear would not of 
course reach his cave, thank to the boulder. He had quite 
forgotten that if the Jungle Woman did not return and 
open the cave, he would never go alive out of it. But, to 
his disappointment, not unmixed with amazement, he 
had seen how the bear lowering his tail, had simply slunk 
away at the approach of the Jungle Woman. From that 
day his fear of the Jungle Woman increased tenfold. 


Oh the wept, cried, prayed. Allah did not hear! Allah 
has no ears! Was Allah merciful? The Pir said so. But the 
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Pirs were unreliable. His remembered Ali Pir who always 
stroked his beard to ipypress his flock in the mosque, but 
who was secretly adulterous and dissolute. The Pirs traded 
on the beliefs of the poor like him. Ramzana thought 
bitterly. No Pir or Allah could save him. He struck his 
forehead again and again with the palm of his hand. But he 
cursed his own hand. This arm could not move the stone 
that held him captive. Could he not tunnel his way out? 
But the twigs which he had about him could not even nuke 
a small hole in the rocky soil. The night would come soon, 
the long, dark night wherein he rarely found sweet and 
sound rest as he used to in good old days when he 
returned home, ‘fatigued and hungry, after the day’s hard 
and loved toil in farm and field. How long back was that? 
He could not tell. His maddening reverie was broken by 
the rude, noisy entrance of the Jungle Woman. 


%. * ao: 


The Jungle Woman was strangely unusual this time, 

Ramzana somehow understood in the fading light. 
According to her wont she did not close the opening with 
the stone just after her entrance. Instead she slipped down 
to the floor and lay there in a huddled but restless heap. 
Come on, fly away, the cave for once is open, Ramzana 
bucked himself up. But the necessary pluck did not come. 
Hi limbs did not obey his natural impulse. After a while 
the Jungle Woman gave herself a shaking, squatted up, 
looked about and saw the cave open. She gave a quick 
reassuring look at Ramzana. He was unmoving as a 
Statue, regarding closely her strange behaviour. She 
seemed to recognise him after an efforts and gave a cry 
wherein surprise and apathy were coupled together. 
Snorting in a bestial manner, she went up to the opening 
of the cave and dosed it, slowly and dreamily. 
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For the whole night Ramzana heard shrill growls and 
grating squeaks from the corner c-cupied by the Jungle 
Woman. Her inexplicable restlessness intrigued him and 
made him very much afraid of this freak of a cave 
companion. In this terrible mood this devilish creature, half 
man and half ape as she was, might do anything to him. 


Much as he tried he could not make out what must 
have happened to her to have so metamorphosed her. 
Soothing sleep afforded his splitting brain rest for a few 
hours. But even during his broken sleep he heard her 
somnolent noises. 


Early in the morning, earlier than usual, he heard the 
familiar heavy tread. His heart beat fast. Was she coming 
towards him to strangle him? No, thank Allih, thank all 
the Pirs, she did not. She repaired towards the mouth of 
the cave and gave the stone a rude push. The fresh breeze 
of the mountain dawn struck the sensitive nostrils of 
Ramzan. It reinforced his longing to be back in his fields to 
lift the hoe early morning and beat the clods into smooth 
sheets to receive the new kind of maize that he had got 
through the headman. Oh! presently she slipped down and 
came, not towards him as she used to when she would 
fondle and nip him, but near the fruit recesses where a leg 
of a fox lay rotting. Ramzana could see in the dim light that 
she picked up a fruit only to throw it against the wall. Her 
loud munching gave him to understand that she was 
greedily at the stale flesh. But this was for a while. She 
crawled about. Ramzana felt his heart sinking, thinking 
that his end had come. In a trice she scrambled up to the 
open mouth of the cave, edged her way out and was gone. 


Gone! Gone! thought Ramzana. The devilish ape was 
gone. No, but she would return. He must escape, yes, this 
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very moment. His heart pounded against his breast. He 
had to calm himself by holding his hand against his heart 
much as his blessed mother — peace be to her soul! — used 
to when he used to be frightened as a child. 


The Jungle Woman did not return, not for hours. 
Ramzana slothfully clung to his seat. The sun had risen 
and its light played on the hills. Now he must stir himself 
or else it may be too late. Slowly he went up to the 
opening. After many many dark days and darker nights, 
he saw the beautiful panoramic view of a mountain 
sunrise. Where was he? He said to himself, as he peered 
out of the mouth of the cave. A steep precipice eyed him 
in the face. How would he climb down? Thank Allah! . 
there was a goat track caressing the mountain-side. He 
came out of the mouth of the cave to take that. He heard a 
sound. Was it a screeching bird or was it the Jungle 
Woman? Instinctively be retraced his steps and scrambled 
inside the cave. He listened hard and heard nothing. He 
came out, bolder than ever, 


The pine forest clothing the copse gave him fresh‘... 
courage. He would brave the Jungle Woman if she now 
came in his way. He would die rather than be dragged 
back into that hell of a cave. In the thick of the jungle he 
heard a swift rustling sound and moving his head in the 
direction of the sound, he saw a brownish white bestial 
form drowning into the spruce foliage. A jackal or.... a 
leopard! Let it be. I must go ahead, come what may, 
Ramzana reminded himself. Freedom gave him courage 

he never possessed before. Walking on and on, for an 
hour or so, he still found no path or track that he could 
tell. 


* * * 
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To his great relief Ramzana heard human voices 
proceeding from somewhere. He fashioned his steps 
towards the sound, quickly and breathlessly. He reached 
a craggy ledge and down below, on a broad goat track, he 
saw two mountaineers walking with their axes on their 
shoulders. He recognised one as Ahmdoo of another 
hamlet. He shouted but words did not come readily to 
him and he only blurted, “Ahm....Ahm....Ahmdoo....I.... 
Il.... Ramzana.... help!” 


Ahmdoo looked up and stopped, startled, and 
elbowing his companion, said to him, “Who is this beastly 
mad fellow? “ 


“Some mountain Fagir’, said the amazed mountaineer. 
Words came after all, passionate and piteous, as 


Ramzana cried, “It is |, Ramzana, who was carried away 
by the Jungle Woman. I am free. ... Help me!” 


Ahmdoo and his companion exchanged amazed 
looks, as Ahmdoo said, “Come down by that track and 
slip down.” 2 

Ramzana became self-conscious as he saw them 
gazing at his miserable chemise and salwar which had 
gaping holes all over and his beard and his grizzly hair. 
As he slipped down, thorny bushes pierced his sides. 
Getting up he adjusted his salwar and embracing 
Ahmdoo, broke into a flood of tears, telling him his tale of 
woe. 

Zooni had given up Ramzana to be dead. She, who 
already led a widow’s destitute life, was simply overjoyed 
to find Ramzana back though her eyes were unbelieving 
that it was he, her dear mate, delivered from the clutches 
of the Jungle Woman, after all. Late in the night, when 
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Qadir and other neighbours sat there, listening to the 
wonder tale of Ramzana, she said to him, for the 
umpteenth time, “I had told you it was the Jungle 
Woman. You would not listen to me, my liver, my life. 
Praise be to Allah! The Pir told me you would be back.” 
The children still wept and they laughed, alternately, to 
find Ramzana back and they would not sleep. 


The calm of the late: autumn night was disturbed by 
the unmistakable yells of the Jungle Woman. She had 
come again. 


“It's she,” panted Ramzana, as he took up the axe. His 
neighbours followed suit, No order of battle was given! 
Only they cried aloud, “Come out with torches... axes... 
lathis”, “Get your sickles.” The rural torches led the party, 
Ramzana foremost. The freakish yells were distinct and 
louder. “Find her out! Kill her! Spread out in a semi- 
circle” thundered Ramzana as the spirit of vengeance rose 
within him. He ran impetuously and other villagers 
followed him. They were eight in all. Women cried shrilly 
and the watch-dogs came with them, barking fiercely. 


Ramzana stopped and cried, “There she is.... Behind 
that bush. Beat the bush!” 


They all beat the bush with their lathis, keeping their 
axes ready, as they did when they killed a raiding bear. 


The light behind showed Ramzana the dark, hairy 
outline of the Jungle Woman, as she found herself 
entangled. She leaped at him with the agility of a panther, 
with a bone weapon in her hand. The swift axe fell upon 
her woolly head and again, on her dark shoulder and she 
crashed down. A shout of triumph rose from the 
mountaineers as Ramzana looked up his bloody axe. 
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THE SHREWISH WIFE 


(A Folk Tale) 


Leisurely, we talked after our evening meal in our 
farmhouse. It was threshing time and a busy time for the 
peasants. Sri Kanth, my servant-cum-manager, and I 
enjoyed the hookah by turns. Satiated vith it, I asked 
Mahmdoo to have a puff. He, of course, would not use the 
hookah but he took off the chilum and made the tobacco 
cinders burn into a last flame with his big-chested pull at 
it. 





“Where were you all these days?” I asked him, 
stretching myself at ease, hugging the Kangri (Kashmiri 
fire-pot) close, with the Pheran (Kashmiri loose gown) 
well tucked in at the ends. 

“O, sir, what shall I tell you? Don’t they say, the 
Shrewish Wife even scared the Jinn? I was at my wife's 
father’s home.” 
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“Why did you go there?” I said, winking jocularly. 

“To fetch my wife, my precious wife,” he returned 
humorously. “And there she and her father detained me 
for full three days? I could not but obey, for the tale of the 
Shrewish Wife has taught me that it is best to compromise 
with one’s wife at the very start rather than do so very 
late.” 


“Tell me the tale,” J put’in. “It appears to be 
interesting.” 

Mahmdoo, a talented story-teller, so the village says, 
was more than willing to narrate the folk-tale. He prefaced 
it with a throat-clearing cough in the conventional rustic 
way and had a puff at the chillum. Somehow his natural 
manner commanded attention He said: 


There was a man. His name was Gaffara. He was 
unemployed. Work did not come his way, though he tried 
hard to find it. What was worse, his bitter-tongued, 
Shrewish Wife gave him a hell for being out of work, as if 
it was his fault. 


Early morning, she pushed him out of his Led, with, 
“Get up, you lazy man. Go out and find work.” 


No work to be found anywhere. An idea struck him. 
“Come on, buck up, boy Gaffara,” he said to himself. 


Ina field he stopped by a mulberry tree, lowering his 
spade from his shoulder. He dug the earth into a pit for 
the day. 


Back at home, his wife came out and greeted him, “So: 


you, lazy man, found work. Come on, where is the 
money? How long can we go on our old earnings?” 

“The contractor will pay me after a fortnight,” he 
replied, briefly. 
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Daily he went out with his spade and dug the pit 
deeper and deeper still till it was shaped into a pretty 
deep well. The fortnight was over. That day’s evening his 
wife, by now grown noisily impatient for his wages, 
demanded it roughly. 

Sadly, he replied, “The contractor said that he will 
pay me tomorrow. I don’t know why he puts me off.” 
After a thoughtful pause, he added, “I think, you come 
with me tomorrow. Yon can help me out from this rogue 
of a clever, city contractor.” 


The determined wife made answer, “That I will”, and 
she added a fair number of abuses, the burden of the song 
being that her husband was a fool, a simpleton, a stay-at- 
home ‘boy’ and so on. Be kept quiet for that way alone he 
could win her silence. 

Next day Gaffara took his good wife to the well that 
he had already covered with brushwood and turf, leaving 
a part only of it visible. Reaching dear, he said to her, 
“Look into this hole. You'll see the contractor and the 
coolies working.” As she leant over, he came behind her 
and pushed her right into the well. Hearing her fall, he 
ran away. Feeling greatly relieved and running as fast as 
his legs would carry him, he did not even look back. 

When Gaffara had run for a long distance he heard a 
cry after him. Thinking it was her cry, he ran all the faster. 
The shouts followed him again. He looked back and saw a 
Jinn, motioning him to stop. It was no use fleeing from the 
Jinn, he thought, for he would soon overtake him. And he 
was not so much afraid of the Jinn as he was of his wife. 
He stopped. 
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The Jinn, coming up to‘him, said, in reply to Gaffara’s 
question as to who he was, “I am a Jinn. Last night I came 
to tive in the well. Just now a terrible woman fen in there. 
She frightened me out of it.” 

So that was it. “That’s my wife,” confessed Gaffara. “I 
am also running away from her. She is indeed a terrible 
woman.” 

The Jinn agreed, “Yes, come on then, We'll run away 
together.” 

The two runaways reached a city in the evening. There 
they camped ina serai. They held anxious conference as to 
how they should make both ends meet. 

Fortunately, the Jinn thought of his powers. He said 
to Gaffara, “I’ve an idea. I'll enter the body of the princess 

of the king. She will become possessed and mad. No one 
will beat me out of her as no one here has the power. The 
king will grow helpless. Then you step in. You can make 
good money out of driving me out of her by saying aloud 
the words that I shall tell you....” Nothing would be 
better. It was agreed upon. 

The princess became possessed of the Jinn. The king 
and queen were alarmed. They called the best physicians 

and sorcerers. None could cure the-princess. The king 
then had it proclaimed in the city that he would give ten 
thousand silver mohurs to anyone who would save the 
princess, 

Gaffara awaited this development. He went to the 
palace, dressed as a hakim. There he was ushered in the 
chamber of the princess, After repeating some sacred 
words over her, he shouted, slapping her, “Go away, you 
Jinn, Icommand you.” ‘ 
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There was a loud noise in the room. Every one was 
expectant. The hakim said, “The princess’s is cured. The 
devil his left her.” So it was, as the king saw. The princess 
was normal again. 


__ The joy of the king and queen knew no bounds. The 
‘hakim’ was invited to remain in the palace as the royal 
guest. He was given his huge fee and reward. Gaffara 
lived a strangely pleasant life, feeling quite at ease now 
that he-was in this wonderful palace and really away from 
his wife. 

In the dead of the night, the Jinn entered Gaffara’s 
state room, saying, “Friend, I am idle now. What shall I 
do now? J ate well and lived well so long as I had entered 
the body of the princess, Now what shall I do? “ 

Gaffara puffed at the royal hookah — ‘here Mahmdoo 
gave a demonstration on his hookh, as to how Gaffar’a 
must have smoked!’ and said, “Now, go and enter the 
Wazir’s daughter.” 

The Jinn was pleased. “That is well sa But you 
should on no account come there to take me out. 3 

Gaffara promised him that. The Jinn left towards the 
Wazir’s house in the dead of the night. 

The Wazir’s daughter was possessed. The wise Wazir 
did not talk about it at once for he thought the king or the 
people might misunderstand. He secretly consulted his 
physician and astrologer. There was no cure. 


Days passed. - Gaffara, still a royal guest wondered 
why he heard nothing about the Wazir’s daughter. But 
after a week, the Wazir came to him and persuaded him 
to visit the Wazir’s house. 
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There Gaffara repeated the ‘sacred’ words as he had 
done earlier and then cried at the Wazir’s daughter, 
bidding the possessing spirit to leave her body. There was 
a crashing noise. The Wazir’s daughter was freed. Gaffara 
secured his fee and left. 

In the way the Jinn met him. He was angry, “Why did 
you break your promise and free me from the Wazir’s 
daughter?” 

Gaffara looked sad, as he said weakly, “I saw her 
coming to the palace. So I came to tell you.” 

“Who? Whom did you see? “ 

Gaffara, looking sadder still, said, “My wife she has 
come. She bas found me out. Allah knows how she is 
alive.” 

As they were talking, Gaffara’s wife came in view. 
She was crying, “Faithless Gaffara, I shan’t leave you 
now. Come back to your home.” 

‘The Jinn looked afraid. He said, “Than Allah, she 
wants you only. ‘I must go.” So saying the Jinn ran away, 
as if to save his life. Mahmdoo his eves glinting with 
satisfaction at the dos attention we had paid.him, seemed 
to come to an end. But I asked him, “Then what did the 
goo wife do?’” 

“Sure sir you can guess that she clutched him by the 
shoulder and took him home. Of course, he was rich now 

and she must have been kinder to him!” 


“So you've learnt this lesson very well,” I pointed out, 
“You always obey your wife.” 

“Well, why?” Mahmdoo persisted in the rustic way. 
“T should have remained at her father’s house even for 
three days more if she had so desired it.” He philosophised, 
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| “It is useless to go against the grain of a woman, and 
more so, one’s wife. In the end she has her will.” 


I, though unconvinced, argued no longer, for I was 
feeling sleepy. 
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pretty long time and had intimate contacts 
with the most renowned Sanskrit pundits 
of the valley. While sinquiring about 
Various aspects of Kashmiri mysticism, 
called Shavisim, hehadto haveathorough 
understanding of the poets of the land, 
especially Lal Dyad, recognized as the 
greatest woman saint-poet of Kashmir 
who belongedto the fourteenth century. 
The word of Lalla is so far the best book 
about the poetry and philosophy of Lal 
Dyad; besides giving beautiful poetic 
equivalents of Lal Dyad’s ctyptic verses, it 
contains a detailed and comprehensive 
account of the intellectual background of 
the great poetess, A comparative study of 
Kashmir Shaivism and Muslim mysticism 
makes many of the esoteric verses of Lalla 
intelligible for a modem reader of the 
vaakhs. 

Temple felt that the translation done by 
Sir George Grierson and Dr. Barnette 
was too scholarly for an eordiary Enghlish 
reader to appreciate. 
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Thirty-Five Years In The East 
with its long sub-title, "Adventures, 
Discoveries, Experiments, and Historical 
Sketches, relating to the Punjab and 
Cashmere ; in connection with Medicine, 
Botany, Pharmacy, & C., together with an 
original Materia Medica; and a Medical 
Vocabulary, in four European and five 
Eastern Languages,” by John Martin 
Honigberger (1795-1865), physician to 
the Sikh court from 1829 to 1849, was 
published in London in 1852. It contains, 
besides the author's memorabilia, 
interesting information about the Sikh 
rulers and their Court as well as about 
various diseases and their remedies in 
allopathy, homoeopathy, Ayurvedic and 
Onani medical systems. Divided into two 
volumes bound in one, it covers events up 
to 1846. The first volume contains, in 
addition to historical information, lively 
vignettes of Punjabi life, manners and 
customs ; the second which primarily 
deals with medicine and surgery also 
narrates certain contemporary events. 
The book includes drawings of the 
members of the Sikh royal family as well as 
oftheimportantcourtiers. 
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Specifications: 

BY: John Martin Honigberger 
Hardcover with Dust Jacket 
Size: 14.5 X 22.0 cms. 
ISBN:81-87221-61-5 
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